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A  Look  Ahead 

The  July,  1961,  Number 

JOHN  F.  WALVOORD  will  contribute  another  article  in  his 
current  series  on  “The  Person  of  Christ,”  entitled  “The 
Impeccability  of  Christ.” 

HERBERT  S.  MEKEEL  will  begin  his  series  for  the  1960 
W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas  Lectures  on  “The  Evangelical 
Trend  in  Christianity.”  (Postponed  from  the  April,  1961 
number). 

ZANE  C.  HODGES  will  continue  his  textual  studies  on  the 
Greek  New  Testament  with  an  article  entitled  “The  Critical 
Text  and  the  Alexandrian  Family  in  Revelation.” 

S.  LEWIS  JOHNSON,  JR.,  will  present  an  article  on  “Studies 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.” 

JOHN  A.  WITMER  will  deal  with  the  subject  of  “The  Author¬ 
ity  of  the  Bible.” 

HENRY  M.  MORRIS  will  discuss  the  subject  of  “Water  and 
the  Word.” 

CLIVE  A.  THOMSON  will  contribute  an  article  entitled 
“Samuel,  the  Ark,  and  the  Priesthood.” 

ROY  L.  ALDRICH  will  consider  the  subject  of  “The  Mosaic 
Commandments  Compared  to  Their  Restatement  in  the 
New  Testament.” 

Introducing  Our  Contributors 

ROY  L.  ALDRICH  is  President  of  the  Detroit  Bible  College, 
Detroit,  Michigan,  and  Visiting  Bible  Lecturer  at  Dallas 
Theological  Seminary. 

ALFRED  MARTIN  is  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Moody  Bible  Insti¬ 
tute,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

J.  B.  ROWELL  is  Pastor  of  the  Central  Baptist  Church, 
Victoria,  British  Columbia,  Canada. 

ZANE  C.  HODGES  is  Instructor  in  New  Testament  Litera¬ 
ture  and  Exegesis,  Dallas  Theological  Seminary. 


The  Humiliation  of  the  Son  of  God 

By  John  F.  Walvooed 

One  of  the  important  considerations  in  the  theological 
statement  of  the  incarnation  is  the  definition  of  what  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  condescension  and  humiliation  of  Christ  in  be¬ 
coming  man.  How  could  the  eternal  God  take  upon  Himself 
human  limitations  while  retaining  His  eternal  deity?  Ortho¬ 
dox  theologians  have  answered  the  question  by  declaring  that 
God  in  becoming  man  did  not  diminish  His  deity,  but  added 
a  human  nature  to  the  divine  nature.  How  this  actually 
affected  the  divine  nature  is  treated  in  the  classic  passage  of 
Philippians  2:5-11.  Some  have  interpreted  this  statement  as 
meaning  that  Christ  in  some  sense  gave  up  part  of  His  deity 
in  order  to  become  man.  As  such  a  conclusion  would  seriously 
affect  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  theologians 
have  examined  this  passage  minutely  to  find  an  answer  to  the 
problem  of  what  Christ  actually  did  in  becoming  man. 

In  general,  the  act  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  incarnation  is 
described  first  by  the  word  condescension  in  that  He,  the 
eternal  God,  condescended  to  be  man.  As  a  man  He  submitted 
to  the  death  on  the  cross  which  is  described  by  the  term 
humiliation.  After  His  passion,  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  and 
later  ascended  into  heaven  where  He  was  exalted  to  the  right 
hand  of  God  the  Father.  The  theological  question  is  raised, 
therefore,  as  to  whether  the  process  of  condescension,  humilia¬ 
tion,  and  exaltation  involved  any  change  in  the  divine  nature 
of  Christ. 


The  Exegesis  of  Philippians  2:5-11 
The  Philippian  passage  concerning  the  self-emptying  or 
kenosis  of  the  Son  of  God  was  introduced  in  support  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  exhortation  to  have  the  mind  or  attitude  of  Christ.  In 
support  of  this,  the  action  of  Christ  in  proceeding  from  glory 
to  become  man  and  suffer  on  the  cross  was  cited  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion.  In  the  accompanying  explanation,  the  apostle  gave  one 
of  the  most  concise  theological  statements  of  the  incarnation 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Scriptures.  Christ  is  described 
first  of  all  as  “existing  in  the  form  of  God.”  The  word  for 
existing  is  not  the  usual  Greek  verb  wv  (to  be),  but  xmdgxoiv 
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which  is  found  in  a  form  used  for  both  the  present  and  the 
imperfect  participle  and  carries  the  meaning  of  continued 
existence.  The  thought  is  that  Christ  always  has  been  in  the 
form  of  God  with  the  implication  that  He  still  is.  If  the  Greek 
form  is  taken  as  the  present  tense  instead  of  the  imperfect, 
the  word  would  mean  that  Christ  existed  as  God  in  the  past, 
that  is,  before  the  incarnation,  and  is  still  existing  in  the  form 
of  God.  This  would  be  asserting  that  the  deity  of  Christ  con¬ 
tinues  unchanged  by  the  act  of  the  incarnation.  If  taken  as 
a  simple  imperfect,  it  would  refer  to  His  state  before  the 
incarnation,  without  explicitly  affirming  continuity  of  the 
form  of  God  though  the  implication  of  continuity  would 
remain. 

As  stated  by  the  apostle,  Christ  ^‘existing  in  the  form  of 
God,  counted  not  the  being  on  an  equality  with  God  a  thing 
to  be  grasped,  but  emptied  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  serv¬ 
ant,  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men;  and  being  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  becoming  obedient 
even  unto  death,  yea,  the  death  of  the  cross”  (ASV).  The 
attitude  of  Christ  which  believers  are  exhorted  to  emulate  is 
that  He  did  not  grasp  at  being  on  an  equality  with  God  as  if 
it  had  to  be  retained  by  effort.  Though  having  existed  in  the 
form  of  God  from  all  eternity.  He  was  willing  to  empty 
Himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  ultimately  He 
became  obedient  unto  death. 

The  act  of  the  incarnation  is  described  by  the  strong  word 
^xEvtooev  (English,  kenosis)  meaning  to  empty  (cf.  four  other 
instances  where  used  in  the  New  Testament — Rom.  4:14; 
1  Cor.  1:17;  9:15;  2  Cor.  9:3).  Warfield  considers  the  transla¬ 
tion  “emptied  himself”  (ASV)  as  an  error,  apparently  pre¬ 
ferring  the  Authorized  Version  rendering,  “made  himself  of 
no  reputation,”  i.e.,  emptied  Himself  of  the  manifestations  of 
deity.'  The  crux  of  the  exposition  of  this  important  passage 
hangs  on  the  definition  of  the  act  of  kenosis.  Orthodox  theo¬ 
logians  have  pointed  out  that  the  meaning  of  this  word  must 
be  interpreted  by  the  context  itself.  The  passage  does  not 
state  that  Christ  ceased  to  exist  in  the  form  of  God,  but  rather 
that  He  added  the  form  of  a  servant.  The  word  ^oQ(pfi,  trans¬ 
lated  form,  speaks  of  the  outer  appearance  or  manifestation. 


‘B.  B.  Warfield,  Christology  and  Criticism,  p.  375. 
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As  it  relates  to  the  eternal  deity  of  Christ,  it  refers  to  the  fact 
that  Christ  in  eternity  past  in  outer  appearance  manifested 
His  divine  attributes.  It  was  not  mere  form  or  appearance, 
but  that  which  corresponded  to  what  He  was  eternally.  In  be¬ 
coming  man  He  took  upon  Himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  that 
is,  the  outward  appearance  of  a  servant  and  the  human  nature 
which  corresponds  to  it.  This  is  further  defined  as  manifesting 
the  likeness  (6(ioia>^aTi)  of  man  in  that  He  looked  and  acted 
like  a  man.  The  passage  further  declares  that  He  was  “found 
in  fashion  as  a  man,*’  the  word  fashion  (oxi^^aTi)  indicating 
the  more  transient  manifestations  of  humanity  such  as  weari¬ 
ness,  thirst,  and  other  human  limitations.  Taking  the  whole 
passage  together,  there  is  no  declaration  here  that  there  was 
any  loss  of  deity,  but  rather  a  limitation  of  its  manifestation. 
It  is  certainly  clear  from  other  declarations  of  Paul  that  he 
recognized  that  Jesus  Christ  in  the  flesh  was  all  that  God  is 
even  though  He  appeared  to  be  a  man. 

The  kenosis  passage  of  Philippians,  chapter  two,  though 
it  was  probably  never  intended  to  be  a  complete  statement  of 
the  incarnation,  has  been  claimed  as  a  Scriptural  basis  for 
the  idea  that  in  the  incarnation  Christ  in  some  sense  emptied 
Himself  of  certain  divine  attributes,  especially  the  attributes 
of  omniscience,  omnipotence,  and  omnipresence.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  passage  justifies  the  idea  that  a  true  incarnation 
involves  surrender  of  certain  qualities  of  deity  and  that  there¬ 
fore  Christ  was  something  less  than  God  while  in  the  sphere 
of  condescension  and  humiliation  on  earth. 

A.  B.  Bruce  in  his  work.  The  Humiliation  of  Christ,  classi¬ 
fies  the  kenotic  series  as  falling  into  four  types,  all  of  which 
are  denied  by  orthodox  theologians  as  constituting  a  rejection 
of  the  deity  of  Christ.  Bruce  writes:  “Fortunately,  however, 
we  are  not  required  by  the  history  of  opinion  to  be  mathe¬ 
matically  complete  in  our  exposition,  but  may  content  our¬ 
selves  with  giving  some  account  of  four  distinct  kenotic  types, 
which  may  for  the  present  be  intelligibly,  if  not  felicitously, 
discriminated  as,  (1)  the  absolute  dualistic  type,  (2)  the 
absolute  metamorphic,  (3)  the  absolute  semi-metamorphic, 
and  (4)  the  real  but  relative.  Of  the  first,  Thomasius  may 
conveniently  be  taken  as  the  representative;  of  the  second. 
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Gess;  of  the  third,  Ebrard;  and  of  the  fourth,  Martensen.**' 

The  first  of  these  described  as  the  absolute  dualistic  type 
as  set  forth  by  Thomasius  and  others  attempts  to  distinguish 
between  the  ethical  or  immanent  attributes  of  God  and  the 
relative  or  physical.*  According  to  this  view,  the  relative  and 
physical  attributes,  including  omnipresence,  omniscience,  and 
omnipotence,  were  surrendered  by  Christ  in  becoming  man. 
In  opposition  to  this  view,  orthodox  theologians  have  pointed 
out  that  God  cannot  change  His  nature  by  act  of  His  will  any 
more  than  any  other  being.  Attributes  inherent  in  a  personal 
essence  cannot  be  dismissed.  This  is  contained  in  the  divine 
attribute  of  immutability  which  is  expressly  affirmed  of 
Christ  (Heb.  13:8).  Further,  though  there  are  problems 
stemming  from  certain  Scriptural  statements  concerning  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that 
Christ  retained  omnipresence,  omniscience,  and  omnipotence 
even  while  on  earth.  Further,  a  loss  in  attributes  would  mean 
in  effect  that  Christ  was  not  God  at  all  which  is  contradicted 
by  innumerable  Scriptures  and  specifically  by  the  Gospel 
of  John. 

Bruce  also  points  out  a  second  view*  known  as  the  absolute 
metamorphic  type  supported  by  Gess  which  goes  even  further 
and  asserts  that  divine  attributes  were  given  up  in  the  incar¬ 
nation  and  Christ  was  entirely  human  though  Gess  asserts 
according  to  Bruce  that  Christ  was  not  “simply  an  ordinary 
man,”  having  a  “superadamitic  element.”*  The  divine  con¬ 
sciousness  in  Christ  ceased  entirely  though  it  was  later  gradu¬ 
ally  reassumed,  beginning  with  His  experience  in  the  temple 
at  the  age  of  twelve.  This  point  of  view  is  so  extreme  that  it 
hardly  requ  jes  refutation  by  those  who  accept  the  Biblical 
testimony. 

The  third  view,  described  by  Bruce  as  the  “absolute  semi- 
metamorphic  type”  as  espoused  by  Ebrard  is  another  attempt 

*A.  B.  Bruce,  The  Humiliation  of  Christ,  p.  179.  For  discussion  of  these 
four  types  of  kenotic  theology,  cp.  C.  L.  Feinberg,  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
92:368:415-17,  October-December,  1935;  L.  Berkhof,  Systematic  The~ 
ology,  pp.  327-28. 

*Ibid.,  pp.  179-87. 

*lbid.,  pp.  187-97. 

*Ibid.,  p.  193. 
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at  compromising  the  deity  of  Christ.*  It  held  that  the  divine 
properties  were  disguised  and  appeared  as  a  mode  of  human 
existence.  The  mode  of  existence  of  Christ  was  changed  from 
that  of  the  form  of  God  to  the  form  of  a  man,  from  the 
eternal  manner  of  being  to  a  temporal  manner  of  being.  The 
difficulty  with  this  view  is  that  while  it  accommodates  itself 
to  the  human  appearance  of  Christ  it  in  effect  denies  that  He 
was  actually  God  simultaneously  with  His  human  experience. 
It  is  not  the  picture  of  Christ  which  is  afforded  in  the  entire 
New  Testament. 

The  fourth  view  known  as  the  “real  but  relative”’  is  closer 
to  the  truth  in  that  it  affirms  that  Christ  was  God,  but  limits 
His  experience  to  that  of  the  human  consciousness  and  re¬ 
molds  the  divine  attributes  into  properties  of  the  human 
nature.  Christ  is  limited  in  His  experience  of  knowledge  even 
though  as  God  He  was  omniscient  and  limited  in  His  experi¬ 
ence  of  power.  This,  however,  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that 
though  Christ  in  His  human  nature  was  limited  His  divine 
consciousness  is  still  omniscient  and  His  divine  will  still 
omnipotent.  The  difficulties  with  all  these  views  which  fall 
short  of  ascribing  to  Christ  a  full  deity  is  that  they  read  into 
the  passage  in  Philippians  2  more  than  it  actually  says  and 
contradict  many  other  Scriptures  which  fully  assert  the  deity 
of  Christ  during  the  period  He  was  on  earth. 

The  explanations  of  the  so-called  kenotic  theologians  are 
therefore  judged  inadequate  either  as  an  explanation  of  the 
incarnation  itself  or  the  revelation  contained  in  Philippians  2. 
Objections  which  arise  to  their  theories  are  far  more  serious 
than  the  problem  which  the  false  theory  of  kenosis  attempts 
to  solve. 

First,  it  is  impossible  to  surrender  an  attribute  without 
changing  the  character  of  the  essence  to  which  it  belongs.  To 
rob  sunlight  of  any  of  its  various  colors  would  change  the 
character  of  the  sunlight.  To  rob  God  of  any  attribute  would 
destroy  His  deity.  Hence,  if  Christ  did  not  possess  all  the 
attributes  of  the  Godhead,  it  could  not  be  said  that  He  pos¬ 
sessed  a  true  deity.  As  the  attributes  belong  to  the  essence, 
it  is  impossible  to  subtract  any  attributes  without  changing 


pp.  197-206. 
''Ibid.,  pp.  206-12. 
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the  character  of  the  essence  of  God.  This  is  a  far  more  serious 
problem  than  that  occasioned  by  the  humiliation  of  Christ. 

Second,  the  attempt  to  distingruish  between  the  importance 
of  relative  and  absolute  attributes  is  entirely  unjustified  as 
both  are  equally  essential  to  deity.  The  absolute  attributes 
imply  the  necessity  of  the  relative,  and,  though  there  seems 
to  be  a  justifiable  theological  distinction,  it  is  not  that  one 
class  of  attributes  is  more  essential  to  deity  than  the  other. 

Third,  the  false  theory  of  kenosis  is  in  direct  conflict  with 
Scriptures  which  affirm  the  omniscience  of  Christ  (John 
2:24;  16:30),  assert  His  omnipresence  (John  1:48)  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  His  omnipotence  as  revealed  in  His  many  miracles. 
The  purpose  of  the  Gospel  of  John  was  specifically  to  prove 
the  deity  of  Christ  during  the  period  He  was  on  earth  and 
automatically  excludes  the  idea  that  Christ  was  less  than 
divine  while  in  the  sphere  of  humiliation. 

The  Proper  Doctrine  of  Kenosis 

If  it  is  true  that  Christ  did  not  give  up  any  divine  attri¬ 
bute  or  any  essential  quality  of  deity  in  becoming  man,  how 
can  the  act  of  emptying  Himself  be  defined? 

First,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  humiliation  of  Christ  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  veiling  of  His  preincamate  glory.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  up  the  outer  appearance  of  God  in  order  to  take 
upon  Himself  the  form  of  man.  In  answer  to  the  prayer  of 
Christ  to  the  Father  (John  17:5)  the  manifestation  of  His 
glory  was  restored  when  His  work  on  earth  was  finished.  The 
glory  was  never  surrendered  in  an  absolute  sense  as  is  shown 
by  the  revelation  of  Himself  as  the  glorified  Lord  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration.  It  may  be  implied  that  there  was 
also  a  flash  of  glory  when  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  Christ 
said :  “I  am  he”  and  those  who  beheld  Him  ‘‘went  backward, 
and  fell  to  the  ground”  (John  18:6).  From  these  instances  it 
would  appear  that  the  glory  of  Christ,  though  necessarily 
veiled  in  order  to  permit  Him  to  walk  among  men,  was  not 
surrendered.  The  situation  was  the  same  in  the  Old  Testament 
when  He  appeared  in  the  form  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  and 
in  some  instances  His  glorious  appearance  was  hidden  from 
earthly  eyes  in  order  for  Him  to  appear  to  men  and  converse 
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with  them.  After  the  ascension  Christ  is  never  seen  except  in 
His  glorified  state. 

Second,  the  union  of  Christ  to  an  unglorified  humanity 
unquestionably  involved  divine  condescension  and  was  a  neces¬ 
sary  factor  in  His  ultimate  humiliation  on  the  cross.  The 
humiliation  was  not  the  initial  step  of  incarnation,  but  was 
involved  in  the  whole  program  of  God  leading  to  His  shame¬ 
ful  death.  The  humanity  to  which  Christ  was  united  was  not 
a  glorified  humanity,  but  one  subject  to  temptation,  distress, 
weakness,  pain,  sorrow,  and  limitation.  After  His  return  to 
glory  His  humanity  was  glorified,  but  the  original  union  with 
unglorified  humanity  is  included  in  the  kenosis. 

Third,  while  it  is  not  true  that  Christ  in  the  incarnation 
surrendered  the  relative  attributes  of  omnipresence,  omnipo¬ 
tence,  and  omniscience.  He  did  embark  upon  a  program  where 
it  was  necessary  to  submit  to  a  voluntary  nonuse  of  these 
attributes  in  order  to  obtain  His  objectives.  Christ  does  not 
seem  to  have  ever  exercised  His  divine  attributes  on  His  own 
behalf  though  they  had  abundant  display  in  His  miracles.  This 
is  qualified  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  His  omniscience  is 
revealed  in  His  prophetic  ministry,  but  He  did  not  use  His 
divine  knowledge  to  make  His  own  path  easier.  He  suffered 
all  the  inconveniences  of  His  day  even  though  in  His  divine 
omniscience  He  had  full  knowledge  of  every  human  device 
ever  conceived  for  human  comfort.  In  his  human  nature  there 
was  growth  in  knowledge,  but  this  must  not  be  construed  as 
a  contradiction  of  His  divine  omniscience.  Limitations  in 
knowledge  as  well  as  limitations  in  power  are  related  to  the 
human  nature  and  not  to  the  divine.  His  omnipotence  was 
manifested  in  many  ways  and  specifically  in  the  many  mir¬ 
acles  which  He  did,  in  some  cases  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  in  others  on  the  basis  of  His  own  word  of  author¬ 
ity.  Here  again  He  did  not  use  His  omnipotence  to  make  His 
way  easy  and  He  knew  the  fatigue  of  labor  and  transporta¬ 
tion  by  walking.  Though  in  His  divine  nature  He  was  omni¬ 
present,  He  did  not  use  this  attribute  to  avoid  the  long  jour¬ 
neys  on  foot  nor  is  He  ever  seen  in  His  ministry  in  more  than 
one  place  at  a  time.  In  a  word.  He  restricted  the  benefits  of 
His  attributes  as  they  pertained  to  His  walk  on  earth  and 
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voluntarily  chose  not  to  use  His  powers  to  lift  Himself  above 
ordinary  human  limitations. 

Fourth,  on  two  specific  occasions  Christ  is  revealed  to 
have  performed  His  miracles  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Matt.  12:28;  Luke  4:14-18).  In  these  instances  Christ  chose 
voluntarily  to  be  dependent  upon  the  power  of  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  perform  His  miracles.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  mentioned  only  twice  and  hundreds  of  mir¬ 
acles  were  performed,  it  would  seem  clear  that  Christ  exer¬ 
cised  His  own  power  when  He  chose  to  do  so  as,  for  instance, 
when  He  commanded  the  waves  to  be  still  and  caused  Lazarus 
to  come  forth  from  the  tomb  at  His  command. 

The  act  of  kenosis  as  stated  in  Philippians  2  may  there¬ 
fore  be  properly  understood  to  mean  that  Christ  surrendered 
no  attribute  of  deity,  but  that  He  did  voluntarily  restrict  their 
independent  use  in  keeping  with  His  purpose  of  living  among 
men  and  their  limitations.  The  summary  which  is  given  by 
A.  H.  Strong  sets  forth  the  true  doctrine  in  comparison  to 
the  false  in  these  words:  “Our  doctrine  of  Christ’s  humilia¬ 
tion  will  be  better  understood  if  we  put  it  midway  between 
two  pairs  of  erroneous  views,  making  it  the  third  of  five.  The 
list  would  be  as  follows:  (1)  Gess:  The  Logos  gave  up  all 
divine  attributes;  (2)  Thomasius:  The  Logos  gave  up  relative 
attributes  only;  (3)  True  View:  The  Logos  gave  up  the  inde¬ 
pendent  exercise  of  divine  attributes;  (4)  Old  Orthodoxy: 
Christ  gave  up  the  use  of  divine  attributes;  (5)  Anselm: 
Christ  acted  as  if  He  did  not  possess  divine  attributes.”* 


*A.  H.  Strong,  Systematic  Theology,  p.  704. 


Archaeology  and  Paul’s  Visit  to  Iconium, 
Lystra,  and  Derbe 

By  Merrill  F.  Unger 

Driven  out  of  Pisidian  Antioch  by  mob  violence  instigated 
by  unbelieving  Jews,  the  missionaries  took  to  the  Royal  Road 
toward  Lystra,  but  turned  aside  to  visit  Iconium  first  (present- 
day  Konia).  This  was  a  journey  of  somewhat  more  than  one 
hundred  miles,  but  not  nearly  so  rigorous  as  the  ardent  trip 
from  Perga  to  Pisidian  Antioch  had  been. 

The  city  to  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  took  the  gospel  was 
a  garden  spot,  situated  in  the  midst  of  orchards  and  farms, 
but  surrounded  by  deserts.  Very  similar  in  elevation,  topog¬ 
raphy,  and  beauty  to  Syrian  Damascus,  Iconium  must  have 
looked  inviting  to  the  travel-worn  soldiers  of  the  cross  after 
traversing  the  desolate  tablelands  along  their  route. 

1.  Location  of  Iconium  and  the  Accuracy  of  Luke.  Until 
the  work  of  Sir  William  Ramsay  in  the  first  decade  and  a  half 
of  the  twentieth  century,  the  historical  reliability  of  The  Acts 
as  a  bona  fide  work  of  Luke  was  widely  denied.  An  important 
detail  of  this  critical  suspicion  existed  in  the  matter  of  Luke’s 
clear  implication  in  Acts  14:6  that  Iconium  was  in  Phrygia 
as  distinguished  from  Derbe  and  Lystra  which  are  said  to  be 
“cities  of  Lycaonia.”  Despite  the  fact  that  Xenophon’  and 
Pliny*  agree  with  Luke  in  listing  it  among  Phrygian  cities, 
the  fact  that  Cicero*  and  Strabo*  assign  it  to  Lycaonia,  caused 
criticism  to  side  against  the  genuineness  of  Lukan  authorship 
and  accuracy. 

In  1910  Ramsay  recovered  the  now  well-known  inscribed 
monument  which  demonstrated  that  Iconium  was  such  a  thor¬ 
oughly  Phrygian  city  that  the  Phrygian  tongue  was  still  em¬ 
ployed  in  dedicatory  notices  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  A.D.‘  Numbers  of  other  inscriptions  from  Iconium 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  three  on  the  general 
subject,  “Archaeology  and  the  Cities  of  Paul’s  First  Missionary 
Journey.” 

^Anabasis  I,  2,  19. 

*  Natural  History  V,  41  al.  32. 

*Ad  familiares  XV,  2. 

‘XII,  6,  1. 

‘Ramsay,  The  Bearing  of  Recent  Discovery  on  the  Trustworthiness  of  the 
New  Testament  (2nd  ed.  1915),  pp  45-47;  (4th  ed.  1920),  pp.  53-63. 
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and  its  environs  substantiate  the  fact  that  racially  the  city 
could  be  described  as  Phrygian  and  administratively  as  Gala¬ 
tian.  When  Paul  visited  the  city,  it  was  one  of  the  important 
centers  of  population  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Galatia. 

Emperor  Claudius  conferred  on  the  city  the  title  of  Claudi- 
conium,  which  appears  on  its  coins,  but  not  until  the  time  of 
Hadrian  was  it  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  colony.  In  Paul’s  time 
it  was  still  Hellenic-Phrygian  in  its  complexion. 

2.  Paul’s  Ministry  at  Iconium.  There  was  an  important 
Jewish  element  in  Iconium  as  at  Pisidian  Antioch,  attracted 
there  by  its  commercial  prosperity.  The  fields  of  highland  flax 
and  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  on  the  Taurus  ranges  fur¬ 
nished  abundant  raw  materials  to  sustain  the  weaving  shops 
of  the  city.  Here  Paul  had  little  difficulty,  it  may  be  imagined, 
in  finding  work  in  one  of  the  weaver’s  shops  operated  by  a 
fellow  Jew,  thus  earning  his  livelihood  by  his  craft,  as  was 
his  custom. 

Iconium,  too,  owed  its  bustling  business  activity  to  its 
location  on  the  main  trade  route  connecting  Ephesus  with 
Syria  and  the  Mesopotamian  world,  as  well  as  its  orchard 
industries  and  farm  produce.  The  city  doubtless  had  a  large 
and  influential  synagogue.  Paul  began  his  spiritual  labors 
there,  which  were  so  successful  “that  a  great  multitude  both 
of  the  Jews  and  of  Greeks  (Jewish  proselytes)  believed”  (Acts 
14:1),  and  the  missionaries’  ministry,  encouraged  by  success, 
was  continued  a  “long  time”  (Acts  14:3). 

Aroused  by  jealousy  of  the  great  success  of  the  gospel, 
a  group  of  those  who  rejected  the  new  message  united  to 
stone  Paul.  Paul  and  Barnabas  ' were  compelled  to  escape  to 
Lystra  in  Lycaonia.  Once  they  crossed  the  boundary  into  Ly- 
caonia,  they  were  safe.  The  inscriptions  show  that  Iconium’s 
magistrates  were  supreme  during  their  term  of  office  and 
could  whip  and  expel  without  trial  any  suspected  criminals, 
if  the  people  who  gave  them  their  office  desired  it  or  at  least 
did  not  object  to  it.  The  missionaries’  only  recourse  was  to 
flee  for  their  lives. 

Already  two  important  cities  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Galatia — Antioch  and  Iconium — had  witnessed  the  stirring 
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impact  of  the  Christian  message.  Two  more  towns  of  the  same 
province  yet  remained  to  experience  Paul’s  powerful  evan¬ 
gelism — Lystra  and  Derbe.  Later  when  the  Apostle  addressed 
his  well-known  letter  to  '*the  churches  of  Galatia”  (Gal.  1 :2) 
he  is  claimed  by  many  scholars  to  have  referred  to  them  (and 
if  so,  correctly  so),  since  they  were  all  in  the  same  Roman 
province  of  Galatia.*  The  Roman  province  was  named  from 
the  smaller  northern  district  of  Galatia  which  it  included, 
which  in  turn  took  its  name  from  the  Gallic  tribes  which 
settled  it  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  third  century  B.C.  When 
Rome  took  over  the  extensive  domains  at  the  death  of  the 
last  Galatian  king,  the  territory  was  made  a  Roman  province. 
When  Paul  wrote,  many  scholars  contend  he  had  the  churches 
of  Antioch,  Iconium,  Lystra  and  Derbe  in  mind,  rather  than 
some  other  unknown  churches  in  Galatia  proper,  as  others 
contend.’ 

3.  Archaeology  and  the  Location  of  Lystra.  The  site  of 
Lystra  was  uncertain  till  1886  when  J.  R.  Sitlington  Sterrett, 
under  the  Wolfe  Expedition  to  Asia  Minor,  identified  its  ruins 
near  the  modern  town  of  Katyn  Serai,  some  twenty-one  miles 
southeast  of  Iconium,  thus  confirming  the  earlier  conjecture 
of  Leake  (1820),  who  had  placed  its  location  there.  The  identi¬ 
fication  was  certified  by  an  inscribed  Roman  altar,  still  stand¬ 
ing  erect  in  its  original  position.  The  stone,  three  and  one-half 
feet  high  and  a  foot  thick,  bore  the  Latin  spelling  of  the  city’s 
name  Lustra,  with  a  notice  that  it  had  become  a  Roman 
Colony  under  Augustus.' 

The  development  of  Lystra  was  attributable  to  its  selection 
as  the  seat  of  a  Roman  colony,  which  required  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  Roman  road  to  connect  it  with  the  other  coloniae, 
such  as  Antioch  and  Derbe.  This  road  had  been  constructed 
primarily  for  military  reasons,  but  running  near  the  real 

*Edgar  J.  Goodspeed,  The  Story  of  the  Neva  Testament  (1916),  p.  9. 
W.  Ramsay,  A  Historical  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Gala¬ 
tians;  Hasting’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  II,  81-89.  T<^ay  this  so-called 
“South  Galatian”  theory  is  popular.  {The  Neva  Schaff-Herzoy  Ency., 
1955,  pp.  854-55). 

^James  Moffatt,  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Nevj  Testament 
(brd  ed.,  1918,  pp.  90-101.  Today  in  France  and  in  Germany  the  “North 
Galatian”  theory  is  popular  (The  Neva  Schaff-Herxog  Ency.  1955,  pp. 
854-55. 

*J.  R.  Sitlington  Sterrett,  An  Epigraphical  Journey  in  Asia  Minor  (1888). 
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commercial  center  Iconium,  it  was  however  never  more  than 
a  secondary  road  commercially,  as  Lystra  was  not  an  impor¬ 
tant  trading  or  manufacturing  center.  There  were  few  if  any 
Jews  resident  there,  and  no  synagogue  is  mentioned,  as  at 
Antioch  and  Iconium. 

4.  Paul’s  Ministry  at  Lystra.  As  a  result  of  Paul’s  healing 
the  lifelong  cripple,  the  native  Lycaonians  (Acts  14),  not 
Greeks  or  Romans,  regarded  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  pagan 
gods  visiting  them  in  the  semblance  of  men.  According  to  their 
native  cult  (here  appearing  under  a  thin  Greek  guise),  they 
called  Barnabas  “Zeus”  and  Paul  “Hermes.”  Ovid's  well- 
known  tale,  located  in  near-by  Phrygia,  names  the  same  two 
divinities  as  appearing  to  Baucis  and  Philemon. 

The  accuracy  of  detail  of  this  part  of  the  Acts  narrative, 
however,  is  not  only  demonstrated  from  literary  sources,  but 
from  epigraphic  evidence  as  well.  One  inscription  recovered 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lystra  in  1909  lists  by  name  several  “priests 
of  Zeus.”  Another  relates  how  two  devotees  of  the  local  cult 
“having  made  in  accordance  with  a  vow  at  their  own  expense 
(a  statue  of)  Hermes  Most  Great  together  with  a  sun-dial, 
dedicated  it  to  Zeus  the  sun-god.”* 

The  appearance  of  persecuting  Jews  from  Antioch  and 
Iconium  and  the  brutal  stoning  of  Paul  by  the  populace  fur¬ 
ther  illustrates  the  uneducated  and  superstitious  nature  of 
the  Lycaonians,  and  that  they  and  their  religious  and  social 
institutions  are  accurately  set  forth  to  be  saliently  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  educated  Greek  and  Roman  society  of  the 
colony. 

5.  Paul  at  Derbe.  From  his  near-death  experience  in  Lys¬ 
tra,  Paul  pushed  on  with  Barnabas  to  Derbe,  the  last  city  in 
distinctively  Roman  territory  on  the  road  leading  from  South¬ 
ern  Galatia  to  the  East.  Here  commerce  flowing  westward  into 
the  province  had  to  pay  customs.  Hence  Strabo  calls  Derbe  a 
“custom  station.”'*  This  city  owes  its  visit  from  Paul  to  its 
strategic  importance  and  position  on  the  great  Roman  road 

*For  the  inscriptions  from  Lystra  sec  J.  R.  Sitlington  Sterrett,  The  Wolfe 
Expedition  to  Asia  Minor  and  Cronin,  Journal  of  Hellenistic  Studies 
(1904). 

‘•XXX,  569.  For  a  complete  account  of  Derbe  see  Ramsay’s  The  Cities  of 
St.  Paul,  pp.  385-404;  G.  Ricciotti,  Paul  the  Apostle  (1953),  pp.  24; 
270-71. 
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connecting  east  and  west.  Roman  milestones  have  been  found 
along  the  line  of  its  route.  The  Emperor  Claudius  honored 
the  city,  and  its  coins  have  been  found  bearing  the  legend 
“Claudio-Derbe.” 

The  location  of  Derbe  was  approximately  identified  by 
J.  R.  Sitlington  Sterrett,  and  more  accurately  placed  at  Gude- 
lisin,  a  large  mound  with  late  Roman  remains,  by  Sir  William 
M.  Ramsay.  As  yet,  however,  no  absolute  evidence  has  been 
forthcoming,  and  only  further  excavations  can  verify  the 
present  identification." 

At  Derbe  Paul  “preached  the  gospel  .  .  .  and  made  many 
disciples"  (Acts  14:21).  But  he  and  Barnabas  did  not  extend 
their  endeavors  beyond  this  significant  boundary  into  the 
kingdom  of  Commagene,  under  Antiochus,  who,  although  a 
Roman  vassal,  was  independent.  Paul’s  labors  were  confined 
to  the  centers  of  Graeco-Roman  culture,  and  his  strategy  did 
not  comprehend  a  dubious  field  where  kings  “were  protectors 
of  certain  cults  and  by  virtue  of  their  powers  could  act  dras¬ 
tically.’’"  The  cult  of  Mithras  prevailed  in  Commagene  and 
the  statue  of  this  deity  on  the  top  of  Nemrud  Dagh  in  the 
Taurus  has  been  recovered."  Paul  manifested  careful  planning 
and  concentration  of  effort  in  his  missionary  work  in  Asia 
Minor  and  was  guided  by  principles  that  pointed  his  en¬ 
deavors  toward  an  immediate  as  well  as  long-range  realization 
of  success.  That  the  apostle  was  successful  at  Derbe  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  Lukan  narrative,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  he 
does  not  mention  Derbe  among  the  towns  where  he  had 
suffered  persecution  (2  Tim.  3:11). 

6.  The  Return  Trip  to  Syrian  Antioch.  Paul  and  Barnabas 
retraced  their  steps  through  Asia  Minor,  revisiting,  organiz¬ 
ing  and  confirming  the  churches  established.  The  only  new 
evangelistic  activity  mentioned  is  their  preaching  the  Word 
in  Perga  (Acts  15:25),  which  they  evidently  did  to  make  up 
for  not  doing  so  on  their  outgoing  journey.  Thence  they  went 

“Ramsay,  The  Cities  of  St.  Paul,  p.  452,  n.  18.  Emil  G.  Kraeling,  Rand 
McNally  Bible  Atlas  (1956),  p.  434. 

“Kraeling,  op.  cit.,  p.  435. 

“Cf.  Kraeling,  op.  cit.,  pp.  364,  435.  For  inscriptions  of  the  late  Roman 
period  from  Derbe  see  J.  R.  S.  Sterrett,  Wolfe  Expedition  to  Asia 
Minor,  nos.  18-52. 
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to  Attalia,'*  a  seaport  founded  by  Attalus  II  Philadelphus 
(159>138  B.  C.)>»  and  possessing  a  wealth  of  archaeological 
remains,  including  ancient  city  walls,  towers,  and  a  Hadrianic 
gateway  and  aqueduct. 

At  Attalia  the  missionaries  apparently  found  a  ship  wait¬ 
ing  to  sail,  which  left  them  no  time  for  preaching.  Weary  but 
rewarded  with  assurance  of  success  in  their  momentous  tour, 
Paul  and  Barnabas  welcomed  the  sight  of  Syrian  Antioch  and 
the  fellowship  of  the  mother  church  there. 

'*Satalia  of  the  Middle  Ages,  present-day  Adalia. 


*  «  * 


“The  Gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it”  (the 
church)  (Matt.  16:18,  AV).  “Hell”  is  hdides,  derived  from 
idein,  “to  see,”  and  Alpha  privative,  thus  “the  unseen.”  It  is 
the  LXX  translation  of  Sheol,  the  region  in  the  unseen  world 
reserved  for  the  dead.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  used  in 
Matthew  11:23;  Luke  10:15;  16:23;  Revelation  6:8;  20:13-14, 
of  the  section  in  that  same  region  reserved  for  the  unsaved 
dead,  and  in  Acts  2 :27, 31  of  the  iwrtion  occupied  by  the  saved. 
In  Matthew  16 :18  and  Revelation  1 :18  it  refers  to  the  entire 
world  of  unseen  moral  intelligences  made  up  of  the  human 
dead,  angels,  Satan,  and  demons.  “Gates”  is  an  orientalism 
referring  to  the  eastern  custom  of  holding  deliberations  at  the 
gates  of  walled  cities,  which  became  the  meeting  places  of  the 
officials  of  the  city.  Lot  was  an  official  in  Sodom  (Gen.  19:1). 
Boaz  took  care  of  a  legal  matter  at  the  gate  (Ruth  4:1,  11). 
The  word  gate  thus  was  used  for  a  place  of  centralized  author¬ 
ity  where  the  city  council  met.  The  “gates  of  hell”  therefore 
refer  to  the  councils  of  the  unseen  world  made  up  of  Satan 
and  his  demons.  These  will  never  conquer  the  church.  K.S.W. 


The  Ecclesiastical  Text  of  Revelation- 
Does  It  Exist? 

Zane  C.  Hodges 

Ever  since  the  epoch-making  work  of  Westcott  and  Hort 
in  the  nineteenth  century  on  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  it  has  been  widely  believed  among  textual  scholars  that 
the  history  of  transmission  of  the  New  Testament  in  manu¬ 
scripts  was  dominated  by  a  more  or  less  standardized  eccle¬ 
siastical  text.  It  was  upon  this  text  that  the  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion,  still  the  most  widely  used  version  in  the  English  speaking 
world,  was  believed  to  be  based. 

To  Westcott  and  Hort  themselves  must  go  the  credit  of 
popularizing  the  view  that  at  some  time  between  A.D.  250  and 
360,  perhaps  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  an  effort  was  made  to  revise 
and  standardize  the  then  widely  conflicting  manuscript  tra¬ 
ditions  and  that  from  this  revision  emerged  a  form  of  text 
which  gained  predominance  over  all  others  until  copying 
stopped  with  the  invention  of  printing.  This  type  of  text 
Westcott  and  Hort  called  “Syrian.”  In  its  popular  printed 
form  it  is  to  be  identified  in  the  main  with  the  textiia  receptus 
and  as  such  it  is  the  Greek  text  which  underlies  the  Author¬ 
ized  King  James  Version  of  the  English  Bible.  Later  the  term 
“Syrian”  was  generally  discarded  by  textual  scholars  in  favor 
of  the  more  acceptable  term  “Byzantine.”  The  latter  name 
merely  indicates  that  this  type  of  Greek  text  prevailed  in  the 
Byzantine  Church.  For  this  reason  the  text-type  may  also  be 
called,  from  its  assumed  church  acceptance,  an  ’'ecclesiastical 
text”  of  the  New  Testament. 

Since  the  theory  of  a  predominating  ecclesiastical  text  has 
generally  been  extended  to  include  not  only  the  Gospels,  where 
extant  manuscripts  are  more  numerous,  but  also  the  rest  of 
the  New  Testament  books,  a  study  of  this  text  in  any  book 
has  relevance  to  the  whole  fabric  of  the  theory.  As  a  result 
of  the  monumental  contribution  of  H.  C.  Hoskier  to  textual 
studies  in  his  massive  two-volume  work.  Concerning  the  Text 
of  the  Apocalypse,  the  theory  of  a  prevailing  ecclesiastical 
text  of  the  New  Testament  is  now  subject  to  very  exact  and 
specific  examination  in  the  book  of  Revelation.  Conclusions 
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drawn  from  such  an  examination  may  provide  grounds  for 
reconsideration  of  this  matter  in  other  New  Testament  books. 

Although  the  facts  concerning  the  major  groupings  of 
extant  manuscripts  in  Revelation  have  lain  before  us  in 
Hoskier’s  volumes  since  1929,  there  has  been  in  general  a  sur¬ 
prising  failure  to  analyze  them  adequately.  In  the  most  recent 
edition  of  the  Nestle  Greek  Testament  (24th,  1960),  the  criti¬ 
cal  apparatus  continues  to  employ  for  the  Apocalypse  the 
standard  symbol  which  in  all  books  denotes  the  Byzantine, 
or  ecclesiastical,  text.*  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  book  of 
Revelation  no  such  text,  in  its  commonly  accepted  sense, 
really  exists.  Even  Schmid,  whose  researches  into  the  text 
of  the  Apocalypse  are  of  the  highest  value,  continues  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  designation  K,  a  legacy  from  von  Soden,  to  identify 
a  major  textual  family  of  that  book.*  However  convenient  this 
may  be,  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that,  in  so  far  as  the  familiar 
K  symbol  suggests  what  used  to  be  thought  of  as  the  Byzantine 
text,  it  no  longer  fits. 

Prior  to  the  appearance  of  Hoskier’s  apparatus,  the  major 
critical  efforts  exerted  upon  the  text  of  Revelation  were  made 
with  only  a  vague  notion  of  the  character  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  existing  manuscripts.*  The  leading  uncial  manuscripts — 
K,  A,  C,  P  and  046— were  of  course  well  known,  but  the  mass 
of  cursive  manuscripts  still  remained  to  be  thoroughly  inves¬ 
tigated.  Accordingly  such  texts  as  those  of  Charles*  and 
Westcott  and  Hort  were  compiled  before  the  witness  of  the 
cursives  had  been  analyzed  adequately.  Extensive  collation 
and  grouping  of  the  cursive  texts  remained  yet  to  be  done.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  statements  about  the  cursive  testi¬ 
mony  were  bound  at  that  time  to  be  lacking  in  real  accuracy 

'It  seems  evident  that  the  K  symbol  will  likewise  be  retained  in  the  projected 
25th  edition,  which,  in  other  respects,  will  show  some  distinct  changes 
in  the  apparatus  criticus.  Cf.  K.  Aland,  “The  New  Nestle  Greek  New 
Testament,”  Nevj  Testament  Studies,  6:2:1H2,  January,  1960. 

*Josef  Schmid,  Studien  zur  Geschichte  des  griechischen  A pokalyPse-Textes. 
2  vols.  Munich:  Karl  Zink,  1955. 

*lf  from  this  assertion  we  in  a  measure  exempt  von  Soden  whose  Die 
Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments  was  published  from  1911  to  1913,  it  will 
still  probably  be  conceded  that  his  elucidation  of  textual  matters  is  less 
valuable  because  of  a  complicated  and  unsatisfactory  system  of  citing 
the  evidence. 

*R.  H.  Charles,  A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John:  <tvith  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Indices;  also  the  Greek  Text  and 
English  Translation.  2  vols.  International  Critical  Commentary  (1920). 
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and  to  contain  a  large  percentage  of  guesswork.  But  it  was 
in  such  an  atmosphere,  clouded  with  uncertainty  as  to  the 
actual  facts,  that  the  theory  of  an  ecclesiastical  text,  Hort’s 
“Syrian”  text,  was  extended  to  the  Apocalypse.  The  theory 
has  persisted  in  living  on  long  after  it  should  have  been  dead. 

The  old  concept  of  the  Byzantine  text  cannot,  in  the  book 
of  Revelation,  any  longer  withstand  the  force  of  the  facts. 
The  cursive  evidence  does  not  reveal  a  single  type  of  text 
decisively  dominating  the  field.  Instead  of  this,  there  is  a  most 
striking  bifurcation  of  the  cursive  witness  as  revealed  by  the 
surviving  manuscripts.  On  the  one  hand  is  found  the  uncial 
046  standing  at  the  head  of  a  large  band  of  cursive  manu¬ 
scripts,  the  hard  core  of  which  is  about  eighty  strong.  On  the 
other  hand  stands  another  large  group,  approximately  equal 
in  size,*  whose  text  is  connected  with  that  used  by  Andreas  of 
Caesarea  and  in  very  many  cases  is  actually  interspersed 
in  the  manuscripts  with  his  commentary.  Most  of  the  re¬ 
maining  cursives,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  which  are  re¬ 
lated  to  the  uncialsK,  A,  C,  are  found  to  be  texts  which  have 
experienced  mixture  of  these  two  basic  types.* 

But  this  cleavage  in  the  cursive  testimony  is  rendered 
even  more  striking  because  it  is  found  to  be  remarkably 
sharp.  To  prove  this,  if  one  works  his  way  carefully  through 
Hoskier’s  second  volume,  he  will  find  that  on  page  after 
page  of  the  apparatus  these  two  cursive  groups  stand  apart 
from  each  other  and  render  conflicting  testimony  where  there 
are  significant  variants.  What  is  even  more,  the  uncial  manu¬ 
scripts  on  which  modern  editors  have  placed  such  great  re¬ 
liance  are  discovered  to  vacillate  surprisingly  from  side  to 
side.  On  the  whole  the  Andreas  group  receives  stronger  uncial 
support  throughout  the  book  than  does  the  046  coterie,  but 
K  and  A  and  C  and  P*’  disagree  frequently  among  themselves 
in  places  where  Andreas  and  046  also  disagree  and  conse¬ 
quently  are  now  on  one  side  and  now  on  the  other.  Some  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  will  emphasize  the  point. 

The  following  list  of  variants  represent  places  where  the 
Andreas  group  and  the  046  group  disagree  with  each  other 

*  Schmid  states,  “Jc  ungefahr  80  Hss  gehoren  zu  Av  [Andreas]  und  zu  K.’* 
Josef  Schmid,  op.  ctt.,  Teil  2,  “Die  Alten  Stiimme,”  p.  26. 

*Jbid. 
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and  where  both  groups  receive  some  support  from  the  most 
ancient  manuscripts/  Hence  in  all  these  places  the  oldest 
documents  disagree  among  themselves.  The  symbol  Av  has  been 
used  to  stand  for  the  main  consensus  of  Andreas  texts, 
whereas  the  symbol  Q  stands  for  the  main  consensus  of  the 
046  family.*  The  uncials  a ,  A,  C,  and  the  Chester  Beatty 
papyrus,  are  consistently  cited  where  their  evidence  is 
available  on  the  place  in  question.  The  uncial  046  is  only  cited 
where  it  defects  from  its  family  and  otherwise  should  be 
presumed  to  be  included  in  Q.  The  list  is  selective,  and  not 
exhaustive,  and  is  designed  to  show  how  deep  is  the  cleavage 
between  Andreas  and  Q  when  this  is  assessed  in  the  light  of 
our  most  ancient  documents. 

1 :8  after  to  alq)a  xai  to  q) 

+aQx^  ’tai  TeXog]  « *  and  Av 
— oQxn  ’tai  TcXoi;]  CA  and  Q 
1 :13  before  Xvxvuov 

+wtTa]  K  and  Q 
~EJiTa]  CA  and  Av 
2:15  before  NixolaiTcov 
+T0)v]  K  and  Av 
“TODv]  CA  and  Q 
2 :16  after  jieTavoT]oov 
+ow]  CA  and  Q 
— ow]  K  and  Av 
3 :3  after  ii^o) 

+Eni  oe]  K  and  Q 
“EJii  oe]  CA  and  Av 
3 :3  after  ou  pq 

YvcDOTj]  a  and  Q 
yvo)?]  CA  and  Av 
3 :17  before  eXeeivo? 

+o]  A  and  Q 
~o]  K  C  and  Av 


^Naturally  there  are  very  many  other  places  where  Andreas  and  the  046 
family  disagree  and  where  the  uncials  unite  in  supporting  either  one 
or  the  other.  These  have  been  ignored  in  our  list. 

'Q,  of  course,  was  formerly  used  as  a  designation  for  the  B  of  Revelation 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  famous  B  (Codex  Vaticanus)  of  other 
books.  Now,  however,  046  is  the  designation  most  generally  used  for 
this  uncial,  and  so  Q  has  been  adopted  by  us  to  represent  the  family 
of  which  046  is  a  member. 
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3 :19  ^T)XEve]  CA  and  Q 
CttXevoov]  a  and  Av 
6:1  after  eqxov 

+xai  i8e]  k  and  Q 
— xai  i6e]  CA  and  Av 
6 :6  after  eqxov  ' 

+xai  i6e]  k  and  Q 
~^ai  i8e]  CA  and  Av 
6:7  after  e^xov 

+xai  i8e]  r  and  Q 
~Tcai  i8e]  CA  and  Av 
6:12  EyevETo  ^Elag]  CA  and  Av 
EyevETo]  R  and  Q 
7 :1  before  8ev8qov 

;iav]  R  A  and  Av 
Ti]  C  and  Q 
10 :6  before  tod  ^odvti 

+Ev]  CA  and  Av 
~Ev]  R*  and  Q 
11:11  after  eiotiXOev 

avToig]  C  and  Av  (multi) 

Ev  otrcoig]  A  and  Av  ( multi) 
E15  avTovg]  P*’  R  and  Q 
11:16  xaOT](iEvoi]  A  and  Av 
01  xadrivtai]  r  »  and  Q 
xaOiivTai]  P*^  R  ♦  C  and  a  few 
11 :19  after  tt)?  8iaOT]XT)g 
atrrov]  CA  and  Av 
Tov  xvQiov]  P*’  and  Q 
Tov  Oeov]  r  and  a  few 
12:10  after  o  xatTiyopoDv 

avTovg]  P”  A  and  Av 
avTODv]  R  C  and  Q 
12:14  before  Svo  jttEQvyEg 
+ai]  CA  and  Av 
— ai]  P*’  R  and  Q 
13:1  before  pXaocpTmiag 
ovo^aTa]  A  and  Q 
ovo^a]  P*’  R  C  and  Av 
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13 :3  edavnaodr]]  A  and  Av 
EdavfiaoEv]  K  and  Q 
EdavjiaoTCtfdri]  C 

13 :7  initial  clause  as  far  as  vixi^oai  avrovg 
+clause]  K  and  Q 
—clause]  P*’  CA  and  Av 
14 :3  before  a)6T]v  xaivTjv 
+Q)(;]  CA  and  Av 
— (og]  P*^  K  and  Q 
14 :20  before  trig  jtolEcog 

eIojOev]  P*^  CA  and  Q 
e|o)]  X  and  Av 
15:8  before  xojivov 

+EX  Tov]  P*^  and  Q 
—EX  tov]  k  CA  and  Av 
16 :8  after  o  TETaptog 

+aYYe^og]  n  and  Av 
— ttYYElog]  P*’  CA  and  Q 
16:12  ouio  avuTolcDv  t}1iov]  A  and  Av 

ojro  avoTolTig  TjXiov]  P"  x  C  and  Q 
16 :17  after  o  E^Sonog 

+aYYe^og]  x  and  Av 
— aYY^^og]  A  and  Q 
17 :4  after  trig  TOQVEiag 
avTT]g]  A  and  Av 

•cn?  vn?]  Q 

avTTjg  xai  trig  y^I?]  (conflate) 

17 :7  001  EQco]  X  and  Av 

EQO)  ooi]  A  and  Q 
17 :8  after 

TO  ovojiata]  x  and  Av 
TO  ovona]  A  and  Q 
17 :11  before  oY^oog  eoti 
avTog]  A  and  Av 
o\rrog]  X  and  Q 
17 :13  before  E^ovoiav 
+TTiv]  X  and  Av 
— TT^v]  A  and  Q 
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18:4  E|eXdETe]  Av  (plerique) 

eieXdaTe]  A  and  Av  (pauci) 

E^ldaxai]  a 
eIeX^e]  C  and  Q 
18 :6  before  ftuiXa 

+Ta]  K  C  and  Q  (many  defect) 

^a]  A  046  and  Av 
18 :6  after  7coti]qi(o 

+avTT)q]  a  and  Q 
~a\rTTi?]  AC  and  Av 
18:9  after  xotiwvrai  eji’ 
avTTi]  A  and  Av 
atrrnv]  a  C  and  Q 
18 :16  Ev  xQvoo)]  a  and  Av 
XQvoio)]  A  and  Q 
EV  xQuoio)]  C  and  a  few 
19:9  before  tov  apviov 

— rov  Y®^ov]  ^  Av 
+TOV  Y«Hov]  A  and  Q 
19 :11  before  jiioxog  xai  oXtiOivo? 

~xaXovji£vo(;]  A  and  Av 
+xaXovnEvo<;]  Q 

after  jiioro?  but  before  xai  oXttOivo? 

+xaXovn£vo(;]  a 
19 :17  before  qxovri 

+Ev]  a  and  Q 
—ev]  a  and  Av 

20 :3  avTov  X\rOT]vai]  a  and  Av 
XvOtivai  avTov]  A  and  Q 
20 :5  initial  clause  as  far  as  ta  xtXia  ett^ 

“xlause]  a  and  Q 
+clause]  A  046  and  Av 
21 :5  after  Xeyei 

+Hoi]  a  and  Av 
— Hoi]  A  and  Q 

22 :2  EVTEt^v  xai  evtevOev]  a  and  Av 
evtevOev  xai  exeiOev]  A  and  Q 

This  is  a  really  remarkable  list  of  variants  and  will  repay 
careful  study.  Although  belonging  to  the  same  basic  Egyptian 
family,  the  elder  uncials  along  with  P**  exhibit  exceptional 
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fluidity  in  their  relationship  to  the  cursive  groups  Av  and  Q. 
Almost  every  conceivable  combination  of  our  four  most  ancient 
documents  occurs  with  both  Av  and  Q  in  the  list.  And  what 
has  been  presented  here  could  be  multiplied  considerably  with 
other  instances  throughout  the  book. 

One  inference  from  all  this  is  obvious.  There  is  nothing 
here  to  suggest  that  the  fundamental  cleavage  between  Av 
and  Q  was  of  late  origin.  Indeed,  the  uncertainty  which  the 
leading  ancient  manuscripts  exhibit  hints  strongly  that  the 
two  major  cursive  streams  can  only  meet  back,  perhaps  far 
back,  of  the  fourth  century,  k,  generally  assigned  to  that  era, 
shows  the  most  pronounced  signs  of  wavering  between  the 
two  cursive  groups  and  in  many  regards  richly  merits  our 
suspicions  of  being  an  eclectic  text.  In  one  instance  the  Sinaitic 
manuscript  actually  conflates  the  readings  of  Av  and  Q 
(at  17:4),  showing  that  both  variants  antedate  the  time  of 
a.  Nevertheless,  the  surprising  number  of  times  that  a  is  found 
going  along  with  Q  against  both  A  and  €  cannot  entirely  be 
put  down  to  the  eclectic  tendencies  of  its  scribe  or  editor.  The 
accession  of  P*^  whose  affinities  are  more  with  r  than  with 
A  or  C,  strongly  indicates  that  a  noticeable  number  of  r 
Q  readings  were  already  in  the  exemplar  from  which  Sinaiticus 
was  executed,  as  they  are  also  present  in  its  older  Egyptian 
relative.  What  is  more,  twice  in  the  list  (11:19  and  15:8)  P*’ 
goes  with  Q  against  r  as  well  as  against  A  and  C,  thus  turning 
a  so-called  “late”  cursive  variant  into  our  oldest  attested 
reading. 

But  while  P"^  and  r  seem  more  inclined  to  go  with  Q,  and 
A  and  C  tend  to  favor  Av,  the  groupings  by  no  means  consist¬ 
ently  follow  these  lines.  Thus  P*’  and  r  may  side  with  C  and 
Av  while  A  sides  with  Q  (13:1) ;  or  C  and  A  may  side  with 
P*^  and  Q  while  r  takes  a  turn  siding  with  Av  (16:8) ;  or  C 
may  desert  A  and  Av  and  side  with  P”  x  and  Q  (16:12) ;  or 
the  two  pairs  may  split  up  evenly  with  P*’  and  A  going  with 
Av  and  r  and  C  going  with  Q  (12:10).  The  confusion  among 
the  uncials  is  profound,  and  there  is  not  wanting  in  this  a 
hint  that  the  editors  of  the  uncials  themselves  or  of  their 
ancestral  exemplars  exercised  their  critical  faculties  exten¬ 
sively  in  adjudicating  the  rival  claims  of  the  Andreas  and  Q 
branches  of  the  tradition,  and  that  no  panacea  for  doing  so 
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was  known  to  any  of  them.  Hence  they  strike  out  in  differing 
directions  repeatedly.  This  might  well  go  far  toward  explain¬ 
ing  the  long  observed  disparity  in  the  witness  of  the  oldest 
uncials,  all  of  which  still  are  basically  Alexandrian  texts. 
Perhaps  each  of  them  represents  a  text  which  has  been 
spasmodically,  unevenly  and,  it  may  be,  repeatedly  revised 
from  two  differing  lines  of  ancient  manuscript  tradition. 

However  all  this  may  be,  one  fact  stands  out  clearly 
beyond  dispute.  The  history  of  the  transmission  of  the  text 
of  the  Apocalypse  knows  nothing  of  a  “Syrian”  text  which, 
emerging  somewhere  in  the  fourth  century,  eventually  swept 
its  rivals  from  the  field  leaving  other  text  forms  to  be  wit¬ 
nessed  to  by  only  a  small  minority  of  manuscripts.  Instead, 
the  two  rival  branches  of  the  cursive  tradition  have  survived 
the  centuries  of  copying  and  are  now  found  in  relatively  equal 
numbers  of  extant  manuscripts.  No  text  prevailed  in  the 
Byzantine  Church.  Instead,  two  forms  of  text  were  used  and 
copied — often  side  by  side  in  the  same  monastery — down 
through  the  Middle  Ages.  Consequently,  in  the  book  of  Revel¬ 
ation,  there  is  no  Byzantine  text. 

It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  textual  scholars  to  forget, 
for  the  future,  the  theory  of  an  ecclesiastical  text  in  the 
Apocalypse.  There  has  been  enough  confusion  already.  Sir 
Frederic  Kenyon,  a  leading  critic  of  the  last  half-century, 
distinguished  the  046  group  from  the  Byzantine  text.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  way  of  looking  at  it,  the  Andreas  group  would  then 
be  favored  with  the  designation  “Byzantine.”*  But  since  most 
scholars  have  followed  von  Soden  in  using  the  K  symbol  for 
046  and  its  followers,  the  term  “Byzantine”  is  often  applied 
here.  Nevertheless,  since  the  textus  receptus  much  more 
closely  approximates  Andreas  than  046 — in  fact,  hardly  re¬ 
sembles  the  latter  group  at  all — it  is  more  consistent  on  the 
analogy  of  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  books  to  apply  the 
term  “Byzantine,”  with  Kenyon,  to  the  text-type  underlying 
the  “received  text”  and  our  King  James  Version.  This  very 
uncertainty  is  evidence  of  the  fallacy  involved.  The  best  solu¬ 
tion  is  to  discard  completely  such  misleading  designations  as 
“Syrian,”  “Byzantine,”  “Koine”  (K)  and  to  begin  to  refer 


'Frederic  Kenyon,  The  Text  of  the  Greek  Bible,  p.  191. 
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to  the  major  families  of  the  Apocalypse  by  terms  which  carry 
with  them  no  ambisTuity  and  are  not  the  relics  of  an  untenable 
hypothesis.  If  better  terminology  than  Andreas  and  the  Q 
group  can  be  found,  it  will  surely  be  welcome.  At  least  such 
terms  designate  groups  which  are  demonstrably  those  which 
belong  to  the  book  of  Revelation. 

Henceforth,  the  greatest  caution  is  advisable  in  speaking 
of  the  ecclesiastical  text  of  the  Byzantine  Church  or  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  When  apparati  for  the  remainder  of  the  New 
Testament  books  as  accurate  and  complete  as  Hoskier’s  in 
the  Apocalypse  are  produced,  it  will  be  soon  enough  to  decide 
when,  where  and  for  what  books  a  Byzantine  text,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term,  existed — or  if  it  ever  existed  at  all. 


*  *  * 


The  Absolute  Control  of  the  Spirit.  John  writes,  “I 
was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord’s  day”  (Rev.  1:10,  AV).  “Was” 
is  ginomai,  “to  become,”  ingressive  aorist,  signifying  entrance 
into  a  new  condition.  John’s  usual  experience  was  that  of  the 
relative  control  of  the  Spirit.  But  on  this  Lord’s  day  (the  first 
day  of  the  week,  Deissmann,  Alford,  Vincent,  Robertson)  he 
entered  into  the  absolute  control  of  the  Spirit  in  order  that  he 
might  infallibly  receive  and  put  in  writing  the  revelations  God 
was  to  give  him.  His  Greek,  paraphrased,  reads,  “I  entered 
into  a  different  experience  in  the  sphere  of  the  Spirit’s  con¬ 
trol.”  Since  his  usual  experience  was  that  of  a  relative  control, 
this  must  have  been  an  absolute  one,  a  control  so  complete 
that  while  John  was  allowed  the  free  play  of  his  personality 
and  reason,  yet  these  were  so  guided  as  to  render  infallible 
the  reception  and  recording  of  the  truth.  Thus,  a  Bible  writer 
describes  the  precise  condition  under  which  all  the  Bible 
writers  operated  when  writing  Scripture.  This  is  unique.  No 
other  writers  wrote  their  books  in  this  way.  K.S.W. 


Preparation  Technique 
For  Greek  Exposition 

By  Kenneth  S.  Wuest 

In  our  previous  articles  we  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
usin?  Greek  sources  if  the  expositor  expects  to  do  top-level 
work.  This  article  will  be  devoted  to  the  technique  which  he 
should  follow  in  preparing  his  messages. 

We  will  take  the  case  of  an  expositor  who  plans  a  series 
of  messages  in  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Ephesians.  In  addition  to 
his  regular  sermon  preparation  a  pastor  should  always  be 
working  in  some  Greek  Testament  book,  setting  aside  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  hours  each  week  and  holding  himself  rigidly 
to  this  practice.  This  will  force  him  to  keep  up  his  study 
habits,  learned  and  practiced  while  in  school.  The  man  who 
coasts  on  what  he  knows  is  on  the  toboggan.  His  sermon 
barrel  will  soon  be  empty.  But  if  he  works  in  the  Greek  New 
Testament  a  stated  number  of  hours  each  week,  he  will 
always  have  fresh,  rich,  new  material.  Suggestions  for  ser¬ 
mons  will  literally  jump  out  of  the  text  and  bombard  his  eyes. 
After  he  has  worked  through  the  Bible  book,  using  the  method 
to  be  described,  he  will  have  exegetical  notes  on  every  impor¬ 
tant  word  in  that  book  at  his  fingertips,  which  will  greatly 
shorten  his  time  of  sermon  preparation  and  prove  a  boon  in 
a  week  crowded  with  sick  calls,  weddings,  or  funerals.  All 
he  will  need  will  be  his  English  Bible,  his  Greek  text,  and  his 
detailed  notes.  He  is  now  ready  to  begin  the  series  of  expo¬ 
sitions. 

Of  course,  he  will  need  a  good  kit  of  tools,  without  which 
he  cannot  expect  to  do  work  on  a  high  caliber.  He  should  have 
on  his  desk  a  selection  of  lexicons,  each  one  a  particular  tool 
machined  for  a  certain  purpose;  a  general  lexicon  such  as 
A  Greek  English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  and  Other 
Early  Christian  Literature  by  Arndt  and  Gingrich,  which  is 
a  translation  and  adaptation  of  Walter  Bauer’s  Griechisch- 
Deutsches  Worterbuch  zu  den  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testa¬ 
ments  und  der  ubrigen  urchristlichen  Literatur,  and 
which  takes  the  place  of  Thayer’s  lexicon  now  eighty  years 
old;  an  Analytical  Greek  Lexicon  (Harper),  to  quickly  locate 
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forms  difficult  of  identification;  Bihlico-Theologicdl  Lexicon 
of  New  Testament  Greek  by  Cremer,  which  specializes  in 
important  doctrinal  and  theological  words;  Vocabulary  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  by  Moulton  and  Milligan,  which  gives 
illustrations  of  the  secular  use  of  New  Testament  words  from 
the  papyri ;  a  Greek-English  Lexicon  by  Liddell  and  Scott,  to 
be  used  with  care,  but  which  throws  much  light  on  the  classi¬ 
cal  use  of  the  word;  Light  from  the  Ancient  East,  by  Deiss- 
mann,  and  finally,  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament  by  Trench. 

The  expositor  will  need  sets  of  word  studies  such  as.  The 
Expositor's  Chreek  Testament  by  Robertson  Nicoll,  Word 
Studies  in  the  New  Testament  by  Vincent,  Alford's  Greek 
Testament  by  Alford,  and  Word  Pictures  in  the  New  Testa^ 
ment  by  Robertson.  The  value  of  using  at  least  four  sets  of 
word  studies  is  that  where  one  may  be  silent  the  other  will 
give  just  the  information  needed.  Again,  all  four  may  treat 
a  Greek  word  and  give  the  expositor  a  full-orbed  picture  of  it. 

He  will  need  a  grammar  such  as  A  Grammar  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament  in  the  Light  of  Historical  Research  by  Rob¬ 
ertson,  for  a  detailed,  comprehensive  study  of  some  tense, 
mood,  or  voice  for  instance,  also  A  Manual  Grammar  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  by  Dana  and  Mantey,  for  quick  refer¬ 
ence  in  a  place  where  the  syntax  will  untie  some  difficult 
exegetical  knot. 

Finally,  the  expositor  will  find  a  concordance  such  as 
Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  helpful  in  tracing  a  certain 
Greek  word  through  the  Greek  New  Testament  to  obtain  a 
rapid  bird’s-eye  view  of  how  it  is  used  in  various  contexts, 
thus  adding  to  his  knowledge  of  the  word  gained  from  his 
lexicons.  These  are  the  tools  this  writer  has  used  for  well 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  his  writing,  classroom  work, 
and  Bible  exposition,  and  has  found  most  helpful. 

With  these  tools  before  him,  the  expositor  is  ready  to  be¬ 
gin  tabulating  his  material  on  the  first  verse  of  Ephesians, 
using  a  pad  of  unlined  paper,  six  by  nine  inches,  putting  the 
I>age  number  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner,  and  the  verse 
treated,  for  instance  1:1,  in  the  upper  right-hand  comer.  He 
will  put  down  the  first  important  Greek  word,  and  treat  it  in 
the  following  order:  grammar,  lexicon  material,  word  studies, 
noting  the  source  after  each  entry  by  the  initial  letter  of  the 
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author  with  a  circle  around  it,  and  for  two  purposes:  first 
should  he  find  a  disagreement  between  sources,  he  can  the 
more  readily  evaluate  the  material  and  form  his  own  judg¬ 
ment,  and,  second,  should  he  at  a  later  date  when  using  his 
notes  find  in  a  particular  instance  a  portion  too  fragmentary, 
he  can  quickly  refer  to  the  original  source  for  further  light. 
In  the  case  of  his  own  comments,  the  expositor  can  indicate 
the  source  by  the  initial  letter  of  his  name.  When  he  has 
fully  treated  a  word,  he  should  select  the  next  important  word 
and  repeat  the  process  until  he  has  finished  the  verse.  Then 
with  this  material  before  him,  he  should  make  his  own  trans¬ 
lation,  incorporating  in  it  as  much  of  the  rich  detail  as  he 
can  by  the  use  of  as  many  English  words  as  he  needs.  Then  he 
will  have  an  approximation  of  what  the  Greek  reader  of  the 
first  century  obtained  from  his  study  of  the  Greek  text.  And 
what  rich,  fresh,  deep,  clear  truth  he  will  have  for  his  hearers, 
truth  which  the  expositor  who  is  confined  to  a  translation 
never  brings  to  hungry  saints.  The  method  above  described 
and  now  to  be  illustrated  has  been  used  by  the  writer  in  his 
classes  in  Greek  exegesis  for  well  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
with  the  result  that  he  hears  that  student  after  student  con¬ 
tinues  to  use  his  Greek  in  sermon  preparation,  a  proof  of  the 
efficiency  of  this  method.  But  now  to  illustrate  the  procedure. 

1  EPHESIANS  1:1 

Ilavlo? 

1.  masc.  sing.  nom. 

2.  lexicons 

a.  a  Roman  surname,  never  a  praenomen;  from  the 
beginning  he  bore  the  Jewish  name  Saul  as  well  as 
the  Graeco-Roman  name  Paul  (A.  &  G.). 

b.  The  Greek  transliteration  of  the  Latin  name  Paulus 
(Th). 

c.  Deissmann  has  shown  that  the  apostle  possessed  the 
double  name  at  the  time  of  Acts  13:9  (M  &  M). 

3.  word  studies 

a.  Paulus  means  **lUtleJ*  It  was  a  favorite  name  among 
the  Cilicians.  According  to  some,  both  names,  Saul 
and  Paul,  were  borne  by  him  in  childhood,  the  latter 
assumed  by  him  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  to 
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indicate  his  position  as  the  friend  and  tecaher  of  the 
Gentiles  (V). 

b.  no  comment  by  (E)  (A)  (R). 
dbiooToXo; 

1.  masc.  sing.  nom. 

2.  lexicons 

a.  in  the  classics  it  means  an  ambassador,  delegate, 
messenger ;  in  the  N.T.,  delegate,  envoy,  messenger, 
perhaps  missionary  (2  Cor.  8:23),  predominantly, 
a  group  of  highly  honored  believers  who  had  a  spe¬ 
cial  function  (A  &  G). 

b.  In  Herodotus,  “a  messenger,  an  envoy”;  used  of  a 
public  official  who  had  sent  to  a  delinquent  a  mes¬ 
senger  (M  &  M). 

c.  primarily  an  adjective,  sent  forth,  then  a  substan¬ 
tive,  one  sent,  an  ambassador,  rarely  in  profane 
Greek.  Verbal  form,  “to  send  away,  send  forth  upon 
a  certain  mission,”  thus  distinct  from  ^lejwtEiv  (C). 

d.  messenger,  envoy,  ambassador,  Herodotus;  messen¬ 
ger  from  God  LXX  (L  &  S). 

3.  word  studies  silent 
XQioToii 

1.  masc.  sing.  gen. 

gen.  of  possession  indicating  ownership  (D  &  M). 
Paul  regarded  himself  as  the  property  of  his  Lord 
(W),  gen.  of  description  (D  &  M).  Paul  defines  his 
apostleship  (W). 

2.  lexicons 

a.  an  appellative,  the  Anointed  One,  the  Messiah,  the 
Christ  (A  &  G). 

b.  to  be  rubbed  in,  used  as  an  ointment  or^  salve,  anoint¬ 
ing  oil,  of  persons  anointed,  used  as  a  proper  name 
of  Jesus,  verbal  form  to  rub,  anoint  (L  &  S). 

c.  The  full  meaning  of  the  term  must  be  explained  by 
its  connection  with  Paoikvg  denoting  the  king’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  people  and  the  sphere  of  his  dominion, 
carrying  back  this  relationship  to  the  divine  ordain- 
ment  and  endowment  (C). 

3.  word  studies  silent 
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’lT)aoi) 

1.  masc.  sing.  gen.  of  possession  and  description  (D  &  M). 

2.  lexicons 

a.  Greek  transliteration  of  Hebrew  word  for  Jehoshua 
(Th.). 

b.  later  form  for  Hebrew  of  Joshua  (A  &  G). 

c.  Matt.  1:21  ocoti^q  (A  &  G). 

071015 

1.  masc.  pi.  dative  of  advantage  (D  &  M).  It  was  to  their 
interest  that  Paul  was  writing,  for  their  advantage.  It 
was  for  the  recipients  to  appropriate  the  benefits  (W). 

2.  lexicons 

a.  originally  a  cultic  concept,  of  the  quality  possessed 
by  things  and  persons  that  could  approach  a  divinity. 
In  the  cultic  sense,  dedicated  to  God,  holy,  sacred, 
i.e.,  reserved  for  God  and  His  service,  of  human 
beings  consecrated  to  God,  holy,  used  as  a  pure  sub¬ 
stantive,  what  is  holy.  Verbal  form,  dyidCa),  of  things, 
to  set  them  aside  or  make  them  suitable  for  ritual 
purposes,  of  persons,  to  consecrate,  dedicate,  sanc¬ 
tify  (A  &  G). 

b.  devoted  to  the  gods,  sacred,  holy  (L  &  S). 

c.  adjective  common  as  a  title  of  the  gods  (M  &  M). 

d.  Cremer  devotes  pages  36-61  to  this  word.  The  main 
element  in  the  word,  that  of  morality,  totally  want¬ 
ing  in  classical  Greek.  N.T.  meaning  of  dyid^o)  is  “to 
set  apart  for  God”  (C). 

e.  Thus,  saints  in  the  N.T.  sense  are  believing  sinners 
set  apart  for  God,  a  distinctive  character  of  their 
lives  being  that  of  separation  from  the  world  (W). 

3.  word  studies 

a.  The  term  ayiog  saints  is  applied  to  Christians  in 
three  senses  in  the  N.T. 

(1)  as  members  of  a  visible  and  local  community 
(Acts  9:32). 

(2)  as  members  of  a  spiritual  community  (1  Cor. 

1:2). 

(3)  as  individually  holy  (Eph.  1:18)  (V). 
expresses  the  great  O.T.  idea  of  their  separation.  It 

b.  Those  addressed  are  designated  first  by  a  term  which 
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does  not  immediately  or  distinctively  denote  their 
personal  piety  or  sanctity  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
though  that  is  dealt  with  as  going  with  the  other. 
It  expresses  the  larger  fact  that  they  are  set  apart 
to  God  and  taken  into  a  special  relation  to  Him  (E). 

’Eq)^o(p 

1.  preposition  followed  by  locative  of  place  (D  &  M). 

2.  word  studies 

a.  The  words  are  in  brackets  in  Nestle.  In  Aleph  and  B 
these  words  were  put  in  by  later  scribes.  The  Ephe¬ 
sian  letter  was  a  general  letter  finally  preserved  in 
Ephesus  (R). 

rtioTotg 

1.  mas.  plu.  dative  of  advantage;  absence  of  article  indi¬ 
cates  that  this  is  a  further  description  of  “saints,”  re¬ 
ferring  both  words  to  the  same  person  (Granville 

Sharp’s  rule). 

2.  lexicons 

a.  trustworthy,  faithful,  dependable,  inspiring  trust  or 
“faithful  and  not  given  to  running  away” ;  in  1  Cor. 
believing  or  a  believer  in  the  Lord,  also  means  a 
believer  and  is  used  both  as  an  adj.  and  as  subst. 
(A  &  G). 

b.  faithful,  trustworthy  as  generally  in  N.T.  In  papyri, 
“faithful  and  not  given  to  running  away” ;  in  1  Cor. 
7 :26  Lietzman  understands  1110x65  as  =  “Christian,” 
with  the  meaning,  “I  give  my  decision  in  accordance 
with  my  best  Christian  consciousness.”  He  quotes  in 
support  a  number  of  Syrian  inscriptions  where  jtiotdg 
is  used  as  a  title  (M  &  M). 

3.  word  studies 

a.  The  term  is  added  in  order  to  complete  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  readers  as  Christians,  not  merely  set 
a/part  .  .  .  but  specifically  believers  in  Christ  (E). 

b.  not  faith  in  the  sense  of  fidelity  and  perserverance, 
but  believing.  It  is  to  be  included  with  the  saints 
under  one  article  (V). 

c.  The  omission  of  the  article  before  jciotoT?  shows  that 
the  same  persons  are  designated  by  both  adjectives 
(A). 
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d.  The  word  “faithful”  (A.V.)  not  correct  rendering; 
translate  “believers”  (W). 

MXi 

1.  conjunction 

2.  lexicons 

a.  often  explicative,  i.e.,  a  word  or  clause  is  connected 
by  means  of  xa(  with  another  word  or  clause  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  what  goes  before  it,  and  so, 
thast  is,  namely  (A  &  G). 

3.  Translate,  “namely**  thus  identifying  the  saints  as  the 
ones  in  Christ  Jesus  as  distinguished  from  the  “saints** 
in  the  pagan  religion  (W). 

iv  ’It)oov 

1.  locative  of  sphere,  “confining  one  idea  within  the  bounds 
of  another,  thus  indicating  the  sphere  within  which  the 
former  is  to  be  applied”  (D  &  M). 

2.  word  studies 

a.  an  independent  phrase  expressing  a  distinct  and 
profound  idea — ^that  of  fellowship  or  union  with 
Christ,  or  standing  in  Him  (E). 

b.  belongs  only  to  niorotg.  The  dyloi;  and  denote 

their  spiritual  life  from  its  two  sides — ^that  of  God 
who  calls  and  sanctifies,  and  that  of  themselves  who 
believe  (A). 

Translation.  Paul,  an  ambassador  of  Christ  Jesus 
through  the  will  of  God  to  the  saints  (consecrated 
ones,  those  set  apart  for  Gk)d),  the  ones  in  Ephesus, 
namely,  believers  in  Christ  Jesus. 

2  1:2 

1.  fern.  sing.  nom. 

2.  lexicons 

a.  graciousness,  attractiveness,  Homer,  Josephus; 
favor,  grace,  gracious  care  or  help,  goodwill,  that 
which  one  grants  another;  practical  application  of 
goodwill,  a  favor,  gracious  deed  or  gift,  benefaction; 
thanks,  gratitude  (A  &  G;  L  &  S). 

b.  a  kind,  affectionate,  pleasing  nature  and  inclining 
disposition  either  in  person  or  thing,  objectively, 
and  for  the  most  part  physically,  it  denotes  personal 
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gracefulness,  a  pleasing  work,  beauty  of  speech; 
subjectively,  courteous  or  gracious  disposition,  favor, 
kindness,  the  disposition  as  generally  cherished  and 
habitually  manifested,  and  as  shown  in  the  bestow- 
ment  of  a  favor  or  in  a  service  of  love  to  anyone. 
But  the  word  especially  denotes  God’s  grace  and 
favor  towards  mankind  or  to  any  individual  which 
as  a  free  act,  excludes  merit,  and  is  not  hindered  by 
guilt,  but  forgives  sin ;  it  thus  stands  out  in  contrast 
to  works  (C). 

c.  Trench  says  of  this  word :  “It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  the  Greek  mind  has  in  no  word  uttered 
itself  and  all  that  was  at  its  heart  more  distinctly 
than  in  this.”  (One  can  repeat  Trench’s  words, 
substituting  the  word  “God”  for  “the  Greek  mind”) 
(W).  signified  that  property  in  a  thing  which 
causes  it  to  give  joy  to  the  beholders  of  it,  then  the 
gracious  or  beautiful  thing,  act,  thought,  speech,  or 
person  it  might  be,  itself — the  grace  embodying  and 
uttering  itself,  then  the  thankfulness  which  the 
favor  calls  out  in  return.  In  the  ethical  terminology 
of  the  Greek  school  it  implied  a  favor  freely  done, 
without  claim  or  expectation  of  return.  Aristotle 
lays  the  whole  stress  on  the  point  that  the  favor  is 
conferred  freely  with  no  expectation  of  return,  and 
finding  its  only  motive  in  the  bounty  and  free¬ 
heartedness  of  the  giver  (T)  (Trench  devotes  five 
pages  to  this  word  and  compares  it  to  IXeo;  mercy') 
(W). 

d.  In  the  N.T.  takes  an  infinite  leap  forward  for, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  that  favor  was 
always  done  to  a  friend,  never  to  an  enemy,  (Jod’s 
great  favor  at  Calvary  was  done  for  the  human 
race  that  crucified  Him  (W). 

e.  This  is  sanctifying  grace,  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  causing  the  believer  to  grow  in  his  Christian 
experience  (W). 

3.  word  studies  give  nothing  of  any  consequence  on  word. 
clprivT) 

1.  fern.  sing.  nom. 
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2.  lexicons 

a.  apparently  from  Eigw  “to  join”  (Th.),  which  L  &  S 
define  “to  fasten  together.”  Peace  therefore  is  that 
common  accord  and  tranquillity  which  results  in 
the  joining  together  again  those  who  were  sepa¬ 
rated,  such  as  a  sinner  and  a  holy  God  through  the 
blood  of  Christ  (W). 

b.  peace,  harmony,  order  (A  &  G). 

c.  tranquillity,  concord,  unity  (B). 

d.  “the  things  perpetrated  against  me  in  the  tranquillity 
enjoyed  under  our  lord  king”  (M  &  M). 

e.  Thia  is  the  object  of  divine  and  saving  promise,  and 
is  brought  about  by  God's  mercy,  granting  deliver¬ 
ance  and  freedom  from  all  the  distresses  that  are 
experienced  as  the  result  of  sin  (C). 

f.  This  is  tranquillizing  peace,  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit. 
Justifying  peace  is  given  the  saint  at  the  moment 
when  he  is  saved  (W). 

Translation.  Grace  be  to  you  and  peace  from  God  our 
Father  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Concluding  note.  The  following  considerations  should  guide 
the  reader  in  his  appraisal  of  the  above  example  of  how  re¬ 
search  material  is  to  be  tabulated. 

1.  The  example  is  given  primarily  to  illustrate  the  type  of 
material  that  should  be  obtained  and  the  form  in  which  it  is 
to  be  written. 

2.  The  verses  treated,  due  to  their  limited  content  of 
truth,  do  not  lend  themselves  to  a  presentation  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  lexicons  and  word  studies  can  bring  out  rich 
material  for  the  expositor. 

3.  They  do  not  contain  difficult  exegetical  problems  which 
the  word  studies  could  solve. 

4.  The  resultant  translation  in  this  case  is  not  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  possibilities  of  an  expanded  translation  since  the 
truth  content  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  will  afford  much 
additional  detail,  although  it  does  correct  and  clarify  the  A.V. 
in  some  instances.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  preceding 
articles  in  this  series  for  examples  of  expanded  translations. 

5.  The  example  presented  does  not  include  material  the 
exegete  could  add  on  his  own  part  in  interpretation,  explana- 
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tion,  or  application  which  he  would  intend  using  in  his  ex¬ 
position. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  basic  research  material  gleaned  from 
a  study  of  the  grammar  and  syntax  of  the  Greek  text  and 
word  studies  from  the  Greek  commentaries,  the  expositor 
should  read  books  written  on  Ephesians  by  other  authors  for 
added  teaching  material  after  he  has  completed  his  research 
work  on  the  entire  Bible  book.  It  would  be  well  also  to  make 
his  own  analytical  outline  of  the  book  devised  from  a  repeated, 
rapid  reading  of  the  same  in  an  English  translation  before 
he  starts  work  on  the  Greek  text,  so  that  his  exegesis  will  be 
determined  by  historical  background,  analysis,  and  context. 


*  *  « 
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An  Outline  Study  on  Dispensadonalism 

By  Roy  L.  Aldrich 

Extremes  in  dispensationalism  should  be  avoided.  There 
are  two  growing  movements  today;  one  is  critical  of  all  dis¬ 
pensationalism  and  may  be  called  ncmdispensationalism,  and 
the  other  carries  dispensationalism  too  far  and  is  usually 
called  vUradispensatioruUiam, 

DEFINITIONS 

^‘Dispensation  (Gr.  oikonomia),  household  management, 
stewardship,  hence  any  provision  of  trust  or  the  duties  of 
that  position,  provision,  arrangement.”* 

“A  dispensation  then  is  a  period  of  time  in  which  God  is 
dealing  with  men  in  some  way  in  which  He  was  not  dealing 
with  them  before.”* 

“Dispensationalism  is  that  system  of  Biblical  interpreta¬ 
tion  which  interprets  the  Bible  from  the  viewpoint  of  desig¬ 
nated  periods  of  time  during  which  a  particular  revelation  of 
God’s  will  and  mind  is  operative,  and  during  which  man  is 
tested  in  relation  to  that  particular  revelation.”* 

“The  period  during  which  a  particular  revelation  of  God’s 
mind  and  will  has  been  operative  on  mankind ;  as  during  the 
Christian  dispensation ;  during  the  patriarchal  dispensation.”* 

“A  dispensation  is  an  era  of  time  during  which  man  is 
tested  in  respect  to  obedience  to  some  definite  revelation  of 
God’s  will.  Seven  such  dispensations  are  recognized  by  many 
premillennialists.  Other  premillennialists  speak  of  only  three 
or  four.  Still  others  prefer  not  to  be  classed  as  dispensation- 
alists  at  all.”* 

“Ultra-dispensationalism :  The  prefix  ultra  signifies :  exces- 

Editor’t  Note:  This  article  was  originally  issued  to  students  of  the  Dallas 
Theological  Seminary  in  connection  with  Bible  lectures  on  The  Acts 
by  Dr.  Roy  L  Aldrich,  President  of  Detroit  Bible  College.  Although  not 
intended  to  be  a  comprehensive  study,  the  material  will  be  a  ready 
source  of  reference  for  those  who  desire  an  outline  study  of  dispense* 
tionalism. 

'Alexander  Souter,  A  Pocket  Lexicon  to  the  Creek  New  Testament. 

*H.  A.  Ironside,  Wrongly  Dividing  the  Word  of  Truth,  p.  6. 

*John  Graber,  “Ultra-Dispensationalism,”  p.  S,  unpublished  Doctor’s  dis¬ 
sertation,  Dallas  Theological  Semina^,  Dallas,  Texas,  1949. 

*funk  and  W agnails  New  Standard  Dictionary. 

*Vnger*s  Bible  Dictionary,  p.  269. 
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sively,  exceedingly,  beyond  what  is  common,  ordinary,  natural, 
right,  proper,  or  the  like.”* 

”Hence,  ultra-dispensationalism  is  that  system  of  interpre¬ 
tation  which  goes  beyond  dispensationalism,  and  claims  to 
find  more  than  the  usual  number  of  dispensations  in  the  Bible. 
However,  the  writer  believes  that  he  is  safe  in  saying  that  the 
modern  ultra-dispensationalist  has  reference  to  any  student  of 
Scripture  who  places  two  dispensations  between  Pentecost 
and  the  end  of  the  church  age.*” 

NONDISPENSATIONALISM 

The  simplest  refutation  of  nondispensationalism  is  that 
the  Bible  is  divided  into  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  It 
is  not  so  important  to  distinguish  seven  dispensations  as  it  is 
to  distinguish  two,  law  and  grace.  From  Exodus  20,  the  giving 
of  the  law,  to  the  end  of  the  Bible  there  are  just  these  two 
dispensations,  if  we  except  a  few  prophecies  of  the  future 
kingdom  and  the  eternal  state.  This  means  that  over  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  Bible  is  covered  by  only  two  dispensations,  if 
we  disregard  the  ultradispensational  claim  to  a  separate  dis¬ 
pensation  in  the  book  of  Acts. 

Critics  of  dispensationalism  usually  fail  to  recognize  that 
most  dispensationalists  would  approve  of  the  following:  (1) 
That  there  is  only  one  plan  of  salvation  for  all  dispensations. 

(2)  That  the  new  birth  is  characteristic  of  all  dispensations. 

(3)  That  the  eternal  moral  law  of  God  (not  the  Mosaic  law) 
applies  to  all  dispensations.  (4)  That  the  saints  of  all  dispen¬ 
sations  have  far  more  in  common  than  they  have  in  difference. 

However,  dispensationalists  believe  there  is  a  difference 
between  Israel  and  the  church,  and  that  Israel  is  to  be  con¬ 
verted  and  have  the  place  of  leadership  in  the  future  millen¬ 
nial  kingdom.  They  also  believe  that  clarity  in  many  areas  of 
theology  depends  upon  observing  the  many  vital  differences 
between  law  and  grace. 

ULTRADISPENSATIONALISM 

This  school  makes  a  separate  dispensation  out  of  part  or 
all  of  the  book  of  Acts.  There  are  two  types  of  ultradispensa- 


*Webster*s  Nno  International  Dictionary. 
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tionalism:  (1)  The  extreme  believe  that  the  mystery  church 
began  after  Acts  28,  i.e.,  after  Paul's  imprisonment.  (2)  The 
moderate  believe  the  mystery  church  began  sometime  (they 
are  vague  about  the  starting  point)  after  Paul’s  conversion, 
or  between  Acts  9  and  13. 

The  extreme  group  follows  the  teaching  of  Bullinger  that 
neither  water  baptism  nor  the  Lord's  Supper  is  an  ordinance 
for  the  mystery  church.  The  moderate  group  accepts  the 
Lord's  Supper  as  a  Scriptural  ordinance,  but  they  reject  water 
baptism. 

The  moderate  type  of  ultradispensationalism  is  the  most 
prevalent  in  America.  It  is  represented  by  the  Milwaukee 
Bible  College,  the  Grace  Gospel  Fellowship,  and  the  World¬ 
wide  Grace  Testimony. 

Both  the  extreme  and  moderate  t}rpes  of  ultradispensation¬ 
alism  agree  on  the  following:  (1)  The  great  commissions  in 
Matthew  and  Mark  are  Jewish.  (2)  The  ministry  of  the 
Twelve  was  only  a  continuation  of  the  ministry  of  Christ. 
(3)  The  church  (mystery  or  body  church)  did  not  begin  at 
Pentecost.  (4)  The  sign  gifts  were  Jewish  and  related  to  the 
kingdom  period  only.  (5)  Water  baptism  is  not  for  this  age. 
(6)  That  there  is  a  distinction  between  Paul's  early  and  later 
ministries.  (7)  That  the  mystery  church  began  with  Paul. 
(8)  That  Acts  2:38,  Mark  16:16,  Luke  7:30,  etc.,  teach  a 
legalistic  plan  of  salvation  different  from  the  grace  plan  for 
this  age. 

BRIEF  REFUTATION  OF  ULTRADISPENSATIONALISM 

When  the  mystery  church  began.  Ultradispensationalism 
is  refuted  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  church  which  began  at 
Pentecost  is  the  same  church  mentioned  in  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  traditional  view  holds  that  there  is  only  one 
church  in  the  New  Testament  and  that  it  began  at  Pentecost. 
The  burden  of  proof  rests  on  those  who  reject  this  position. 
They  should  be  able  to  outline  clearly  the  beginnings  and  end¬ 
ings  of  their  two  churches  and  the  distinctive  features  of  each. 
This  they  cannot  do.  They  say  the  kingdom  or  Jewish  church 
began  at  Pentecost,  but  they  do  not  say  when  it  ceased.  They 
maintain  the  mystery  church  began  with  Paul,  but  they  are 
very  vague  as  to  when  and  where  it  began. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  from  1  Corinthians  12 :12-13 
that  the  mystery  or  body  church  is  formed  by  the  baptism 
with  or  in  the  Spirit.  This  surely  seems  to  be  the  same  baptism 
promised  by  Christ  in  Acts  1 :5  and  realized  in  Acts  2.  XJltra- 
dispensationalists  say  that  these  two  baptisms  are  different. 
The  one  at  Pentecost  is  Christ  baptizingr  with  the  Spirit,  but 
1  Corinthians  12:13  is  the  Holy  Spirit  baptizing  into  Christ. 
We  are  warned  that  we  must  not  confuse  the  Persons  of  the 
Trinity.  But  the  only  confusion  here  is  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  make  it.  Christ  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  into  the  world  for 
His  distinctive  ministries  for  this  age  (John  16:7),  and 
so  all  that  the  Spirit  does  may  properly  be  attributed  to  Christ 
(Matt.  3:11;  Acts  2:33).  It  is  a  common  feature  of  theology 
that  the  acts  of  God,  such  as  creation  and  salvation,  may  be 
attributed  to  each  member  of  the  Trinity. 

The  real  issue  is  whether  or  not  the  baptism  of  Pentecost 
added  members  to  the  same  body  mentioned  in  1  Corinthians 
12:13.  It  should  be  noted  first  of  all  that  the  Lord’s  people 
from  Acts  2  to  the  conversion  of  Paul  are  never  called  a 
“Jewish  church”  or  “kingdom  church.”  These  designations 
come  from  the  minds  of  ultradispensationalists,  not  from  the 
Bible.  The  word  church  (or  churches)  is  found  about  nineteen 
times  in  the  books  of  Acts  to  describe  believers  of  the  new  age 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  of  a  transition  from 
one  kind  of  church  to  another.  On  the  other  hand,  Paul  uses 
the  same  terminology,  “the  church  ofrGod,”  to  describe  the 
church  which  he  persecuted  (1  Cor.  15:9;  Gal.  1:13)  that  he 
used  to  describe  the  church  at  Ephesus  (Acts  20:28).  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  the  Lord  revealed  to  Paul,  at  his  conversion  that 
the  church  he  had  been  persecuting  was  the  Lord’s  body 
(Acts  9:4).  Therefore,  the  baptism  of  Pentecost  is  the  same 
as  that  of  1  Corinthians  12 :13,  and  the  mystery  church  began 
at  Pentecost. 

But  the  ultradispensationalists  also  maintain  that  the 
church  at  Pentecost  could  not  be  the  “joint-body”  mystery 
church  of  Ephesians  until  some  Gentiles  were  saved.  Why  not, 
even  if  the  first  members  were  all  Jews?  The  very  essence  of 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  church  is  that  national  and  social 
distinctions  are  no  longer  important  (Gal.  3 :28).  Further,  who 
decided  that  the  church  (which  was  then  the  local  church  at 
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Jerusalem)  had  to  have  Gentiles  in  its  membership  to  be  the 
mystery  church?  It  would  be  just  as  foolish  to  argue  that  some 
local  church  today  is  not  part  of  the  mystery  church  because 
it  is  composed  entirely  of  Gentiles.  Finally  it  might  be  a  bit 
difficult  to  prove  that  not  a  single  Gentile  was  numbered  with 
the  thousands  who  believed  at  Pentecost  and  shortly  after, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  Gentiles  and  Samari¬ 
tans  were  converted  during  the  ministry  of  Christ. 

Two  plana  of  aalvation.  Ultradispensationalists  bring  dis- 
pensationalism  into  disrepute  by  advocating  more  than  one 
way  of  salvation.  They  refer  to  Mark  16 :16,  Luke  7 :30,  Acts 
2 :38,  and  similar  passages  to  prove  that  water  baptism  is  a 
definite  condition  of  salvation  for  their  ‘‘kingdom  church” 
period  and  before. 

By  the  same  process  of  quoting  without  due  regard  to  con¬ 
text,  oversimplification,  and  neglect  of  parallel  passages  on 
the  same  subject,  the  Roman  Catholic  proves  that  salvation 
is  by  works.  Orthodox  Christian  theology  is  in  general  agree¬ 
ment  that  there  is  only  one  plan  of  salvation  for  all  dispensa¬ 
tions.  In  Romans  4  Abraham  is  set  forth  as  the  pattern  for 
salvation  for  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  he  was  justified  by 
faith  apart  from  works  or  rites. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  demonstrate  that  the  verses  quoted 
above  teach  the  same  plan  of  salvation  found  from  Genesis  to 
Revelation.  We  begin  with  Acts  2 :38 :  “Then  Peter  said  unto 
them,  Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

Repent  is  not  sorrow  for  sin  but  means  a  change  of  mind. 
The  word  is  often  used  as  a  synonym  for  faith  as  in  Luke 
13 :13 ;  Acts  17 :30,  etc.  The  repentance  that  God  requires  for 
salvation  is  included  in  real  faith.  No  one  can  believe  with  the 
heart  without  a  thorough  change  of  mind.  This  was  especially 
true  of  the  Jews  who  thought  that  Christ  was  a  usurper.  A 
glance  at  Acts  2 :37  will  show  that  the  inquirers  at  Pentecost 
were  already  sorry  for  their  sins. 

That  repentance  and  baptism  are  not  to  be  taken  as  dual 
conditions  for  salvation  is  clearly  evident  from  the  context. 
The  description  of  those  who  responded  to  Peter’s  sermon  is 
this:  “Then  they  that  gladly  received  his  word  were  hap- 
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tized**  (Acts  2:41).  Faith  is  indicated  by  receiving  (]k)d's 
word,  and  this  was  followed  by  baptism  as  a  confession  and 
sign  of  faith. 

In  the  next  verse  it  is  stated  that  the  believers  ^‘continued 
steadfastly  in  the  apostles’  doctrine.”  This  surely  includes  the 
apostles’  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  alone,  which  is  clearly 
stated  in  John,  Romans,  etc. 

In  Acts  2:44  those  who  accepted  Peter’s  invitation  are 
described  simply  as  “all  that  believed.”  This  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  Acts  16 :31  and  with  the  scores  of  other  verses 
teaching  salvation  is  by  faith  alone. 

If  it  yet  be  insisted  that  the  baptism  of  Acts  2:38  is  a 
condition  “for  the  remission  of  sins,”  then  it  can  be  pointed 
out  that  this  expression  may  be  rendered  “on  account  of”  or 
“because  of  the  remission  of  sins.”* 

Next,  it  should  be  noted  that  “the  promise”  of  Acts  2:39 
refers  to  the  promise  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  and  was  reaffirmed  by  Christ. 
Peter  had  quoted  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  from  Joel  2 :28-32 
which  concludes  with  this  assertion:  “And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  that  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  delivered.”  To  “call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord”  means  to 
depend  on  or  trust  in  the  Lord.  Elsewhere  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  believers  are  describd  as  those  who  “call  on  the  Lord” 
(Acts  9 :14,  21 ;  1  Cor.  1 :2 ;  2  Tim.  2 :22).  Those  who  were  saved 
at  Pentecost  believed  the  promise  of  Joel  2 :32  which  contains 
no  reference  to  baptism. 

Further,  the  Apostle  Paul  quotes  Joel  2:32  in  Romans 
10 :13  to  show  that  salvation  is  for  both  Jew  and  Gentile.  Not 
even  the  ultradispensationalists  think  that  Paul  teaches  two 
conditions  of  salvation  in  Romans. 

Still  further,  when  the  Lord  promised  the  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
He  taught  that  part  of  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit  would  be  to 
reprove  the  world  “of  sin,  because  they  believe  not  on  me” 
(John  16:9).  The  ground  of  condemnation  here  is  clearly  lack 
of  faith,  not  lack  of  faith  and  water  baptism.  Surely  it  will  be 
agreed  that  this  convicting  work  of  the  Spirit  was  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  Pentecost. 


•Cf.  A.  T.  Robertson,  Word  Pictures  in  the  New  Testament,  III,  35-36. 
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Finally,  Peter’s  sermon  proved  that  Jesus  was  “both  Lord 
and  Christ”  (Acts  2:36b).  To  accept  the  Lordship  of  Christ 
means  to  be  saved  on  the  same  basis  as  stated  in  Romans 
10 :9-10,  13  and  1  Corinthians  12 :3. 

Next,  we  note  Mark  16 :16,  “He  that  believeth  and  is  bap¬ 
tized  shall  be  saved;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned.”  Usually  the  ultradispensationalists  quote  only  the 
first  half  of  this  verse  for  quite  evident  reasons.  If  condemna¬ 
tion  is  on  the  ground  of  unbelief  alone,  then  it  follows  that 
salvation  must  be  on  the  ground  of  faith  alone.  This  is  what 
John  so  emphatically  teaches:  “He  that  believeth  on  him  is 
not  condemned:  but  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned 
already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God”  (John  3:18). 

Even  the  ultradispensationalists  hesitate  to  affirm  that 
faith  and  water  baptism  were  at  one  time  co-ordinate  condi¬ 
tions  of  salvation.  They  speak  of  water  baptism  as  a  means 
of  salvation  in  their  imagined  “kingdom  church”  age,  but 
hasten  to  assure  us  that  they  do  not  use  this  term  as  do 
Roman  Catholics,  and  that  water  baptism  in  itself  accom¬ 
plished  nothing.  This  is  like  trying  to  have  your  cake  and  eat 
it.  Here  is  a  rite  which  is  necessary  for  salvation  but  in  itself 
accomplishes  nothing  in  the  plan  of  salvation. 

Here  is  how  this  plan  must  have  worked.  The  man  who 
believed  at  Pentecost  was  not  yet  saved.  His  faith  actually 
accomplished  nothing  until  he  was  baptized.  Perhaps  he  was 
not  baptized  for  several  hours  or  several  da3rs  because  of  the 
large  numbers  involved.  If  he  should  die  during  the  interval 
between  faith  and  water  baptism,  he  would  not  make  heaven. 
Finally  he  is  baptized  and  saved  and  then  he  receives  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (This  is  actually  the  order  of  doctrine 
outlined  by  the  ultradispensationalists  for  Pentecost.)  The 
apostles  must  have  had  a  lively  concern  to  baptize  the  un¬ 
saved  believers  so  they  could  be  saved.  All  of  this  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  baptismal  regeneration — it  just  looks  like  it. 
Since  regeneration  did  not  take  place  at  the  time  of  faith  it 
must  have  taken  place  during  water  baptism.  But  this  is  not 
baptismal  regeneration!  It  is  only  a  second  cousin — a  salva¬ 
tion  utterly  dependent  upon  water  baptism  but  not  accom¬ 
plished  by  it.  What  is  the  practical  difference  between  this 
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and  baptismal  regeneration? 

Actually  the  order  of  doctrine  at  Pentecost  and  after  was 
first,  faith;  second,  the  reception  of  the  Spirit;  and  third,  water 
baptism.  This  order  is  unmistakable  in  Acts  10  where  the 
Gentiles  received  the  Spirit  while  Peter  was  preaching  and 
later  were  baptized  with  water.  According  to  the  ultradispen- 
sational  position  Cornelius,  and  his  household  believed,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Spirit,  spake  in  tongues  and  magnified  God;  but 
were  not  saved  until  they  received  water  baptism — ^the  means 
of  salvation.  On  the  contrary  the  angel  told  Cornelius  that 
Peter  would  tell  him  words  whereby  he  and  his  house  would 
be  saved. 

The  last  of  the  three  verses  cited  by  ultradispensational- 
ists  to  prove  water  baptism  was  formerly  a  condition  of  salva¬ 
tion  is  Luke  7 :30,  **But  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers  rejected 
the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves,  being  not  baptized  of 
him.” 

Of  course  these  Pharisees  and  lawyers  refused  to  be  bap¬ 
tized  because  they  rejected  the  counsel  of  God.  They  were  the 
ones  who  said  John  the  Baptist  had  a  devil,  and  that  Christ 
was  ”a  gluttonous  man,  and  a  winebibber,  a  friend  of  publi¬ 
cations  and  sinners”  (Luke  7:33-34). 

They  were  lost  because  of  their  unbelief,  not  because  of 
their  failure  to  submit  to  John’s  baptism.  If  they  had  be¬ 
lieved,  they  would  have  been  baptized  as  an  act  of  obedience 
and  confession  but  not  as  a  condition  of  salvation.  The  theo¬ 
logical  problem  here  is  the  same  as  that  raised  by  Acts  2:38 
and  Mark  16 :16.  It  is  answered  by  the  same  arguments  used 
in  the  discussion  of  these  passages  and  so  their  repetition  is 
unnecessary. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  the  favorite  verse  of  the 
ultradispensationalists:  ’Tor  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize, 
but  to  preach  the  gospel”  (1  Cor.  1:17a). 

Strange  to  say,  the  context  of  this  verse  provides  a  con¬ 
clusive  argument  against  the  omission  of  water  baptism  for 
this  mystery  church  age.  According  to  the  most  influential 
ultradispensational  group,  the  new  “mystery  church”  began 
with  the  apostle  Paul  long  before  he  evangelized  the  Corin¬ 
thians.  Therefore,  Paul  should  not  have  baptized  any  of  the 
Corinthians  and  he  should  have  taught  them  not  to  be  bap- 
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tized  by  others.  Yet  the  clear  implication  of  the  following  is 
that  all  of  the  Corinthians  were  baptized:  ‘‘Is  Christ  divided? 
was  Paul  crucified  for  you?  or  were  ye  baptized  in  the  name 
of  Paul?”  (1  Cor.  1:13). 

Of  course,  Paul  did  not  baptize  many  of  the  Corinthians 
because  he  had  more  important  work  to  do.  Billy  Graham 
does  not  baptize  many  of  his  converts  either.  Think  of  the 
efficiency  he  would  lose  if  he  tried  it.  But  Paul  did  baptize 
some  of  the  Corinthians  and  since  he  was  the  founder  of  their 
church  he  was  evidently  the  one  who  taught  all  of  them  to  be 
baptized  as  an  act  of  obedience,  not  as  part  of  the  gospel. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  emphasized  that  ultradispensa- 
tionalists  do  not  reaUy  believe,  nor  do  they  want  others  to 
practice  the  admonition  of  one  of  their  favorite  verses: 
“These  were  more  noble  than  those  in  Thessalonica,  in  that 
they  received  the  word  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and 
searched  the  scriptures  daily,  whether  those  things  were  so” 
(Acts  17:11). 

The  Bereans  were  reading  the  Bible  to  see  if  it  contained 
the  gospel  of  Christ  that  Paul  preached.  The  ultradispensa- 
tionalists  want  people  to  search  their  literature  first,  and  then 
adjust  the  Bible  to  fit  their  dispensations!  pattern.  The  move¬ 
ment  would  die  out  on  a  diet  of  direct  unsupervised  Bible 
study.  Thousands  of  Christians  have  engaged  in  diligent  di¬ 
rect  Bible  study  and  have  never  discovered  a  hint  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  short  dispensation  in  the  book  of  Acts  with  a  different 
plan  of  salvation.  On  the  other  hand  the  converts  to  ultra- 
dispensationalism  are  invariably  secured  through  the  exten¬ 
sive  literature  of  the  movement  or  through  its  teachers  or 
preachers.  Almost  every  piece  of  literature  put  out  by  the  so- 
called  “grace  movement”  is  written  to  magnify  and  promote 
their  peculiar  dispensationalism.  Such  overemphasis  is  sus¬ 
pect.  No  one  with  error  or  a  hobby  to  impose  ever  recommends 
direct  Bible  study. 


Christian  Scholarship 
Versus  Intellecnialism^ 


By  Alfred  Martin 

A  Christian  today  who  seeks  to  maintain  a  level  of  com¬ 
petent  scholarship  is  confronted,  as' other  Christians  have 
been  confronted  in  other  periods  of  history,  wdth  a  dilemma. 

He  is  sometimes  told,  on  one  hand,  that  spirituality  and 
scholarship  are  incompatible.  Some  sincere  and  well-meaninsr 
people  who  know  nothing  of  intellectual  discipline  and  who 
therefore  view  all  forms  of  learning  with  suspicion,  seem¬ 
ingly,  perhaps  without  meaning  to  do  so,  put  a  premium  on 
ignorance  as  though  only  an  unlearned  person  could  be  a 
spiritual  Christian. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  Christians  have  become  so  enam¬ 
ored  of  the  “scholarship’*  of  this  world  that  they  take  a  super¬ 
cilious  attitude  toward  those  who  accept  the  Bible  in  simple 
childlike  faith,  and  who  seek  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
spirituality,  as  though  this  were  something  that  belonged 
only  to  the  hoi  poUoi,  not  to  the  elite.  In  some  respects  this  is 
almost  a  modem  form  of  Gnosticism. 

That  this  is  a  dilemma  is  evident  from  many  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  writings  of  Christian  scholars.*  That  it  is  largely  an 
artificially  manufactured  dilemma  is  not  so  evident,  but  is 
demonstrable  from  the  Scriptures. 

God  has  already  shown  the  fallacy  of  both  of  the  attitudes 
just  described.  Apart  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself, 
the  most  prominent  persons  in  the  Bible  are  Moses  and  Paul. 
Moses  was  God’s  chosen  servant  to  give  God’s  law  to  the 
nation  of  Israel.  The  closing  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  states 
that  nobody  has  been  like  Moses  with  whom  God  talked  face 
to  face  (Deut.  34:10-12).  Paul  is  presented  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  as  a  pattern  of  all  Christians  (see,  e.g.,  1  Tim  1:11; 
1  Cor.  4:16;  11.1). 

'Some  paragraphs  in  this  article  have  been  adapted  from  an  address,  “The 
Wisdom  of  the  World  and  the  Wisdom  of  God,”  given  by  the  writer 
at  the  Founder’s  Week  Conference  of  Moody  Bible  Institute,  February, 
1959,  and  are  used  by  permission. 

*As  one  example,  note  the  article  by  Bernard  Ramm,  “Can  Christian 
Schools  Find  Their  Way  Out?”  Eternity,  11:9:20,  September,  1960. 
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These  two  men  stand  out  as  among  the  best  educated  men 
in  their  respective  times.  Moses  was  ‘iearned  in  all  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Egyptians’*  (Acts  7:22).  Paul  surpassed  his  con¬ 
temporaries  in  Judaism  (Gal.  1:14),  having  been  trained  in 
the  school  of  Gamaliel. 

That  which  marks  out  these  men  as  men  of  God  is  that  all 
their  learning — their  genuine  intellectuality,  their  sound  men¬ 
tal  discipline,  their  wide  range  of  knowledge  in  many  areas  of 
life — was  yielded  to  the  will  of  God.  It  is  said  of  Moses :  “By 
faith  Moses,  when  he  was  come  to  years,  refused  to  be  called 
the  son  of  Pharaoh’s  daughter;  choosing  rather  to  suffer 
affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  sin  for  a  season ;  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater 
riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt:  for  he  had  respect  unto 
the  recompence  of  the  reward.’’  (Heb.  11:24-26).  Paul  like¬ 
wise  said :  “But  what  things  were  gain  to  me,  those  I  counted 
loss  for  Christ.  Yea  doubtless,  and  I  count  all  things  but  loss 
for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord : 
for  whom  1  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  do  count 
them  but  dung,  that  I  may  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in  him, 
not  having  mine  own  righteousness,  which  is  of  the  law,  but 
that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  righteousness 
which  is  of  God  by  faith:  that  I  may  know  him,  and  the 
power  of  his  resurrection,  and  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings, 
being  made  comformable  unto  his  death:  if  by  any  means  I 
might  attain  unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.’’  (Phil.  3 :7-ll). 

Here  in  flesh  and  blood  is  the  proof  that  scholarship  and 
spirituality  can  go  together,  but  it  must  be  genuine  spiritual¬ 
ity  and  it  must  be  totally  yielded  scholarship.  God  is  not 
content  with  mediocrity.  Spirituality  not  only  permits  but 
virtually  demands  intellectual  discipline,  academic  study,  per¬ 
severance,  and  diligence  in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  in  put¬ 
ting  that  knowledge  to  practical  use. 

Much  of  that  which  passes  for  scholarship  today  is  merely 
intellectualism.  Christians  are  often  accused  of  being  anti¬ 
intellectual.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  there  is  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  intellectuality — ^which  is  the  exercise  of  the 
intellect — and  intellectualism,  which  considers  the  human  in¬ 
tellect  to  be  the  ultimate  principle  of  reality.  It  is  such  intel¬ 
lectualism  against  which  Paul  warned  in  1  Corinthians  2, 
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callins:  it  the  “wisdom  of  this  world/* 

Throughout  history  the  wisdom  of  this  world  has  been 
prevalent  in  education.  It  can  be  described  in  various  ways. 
In  its  method  it  is  naturalistic,  being  characterized  by  the 
idea  that  things  proceed  according  to  certain  mechanical  laws 
or  principles  without  any  intervention  of  God.  This,  of  course, 
involves  the  denial  of  miracles.  God  is  unknown  or  unreal  to 
those  who  have  only  the  wisdom  of  this  world.  Naturalism  is 
rampant  in  the  educational  structure  of  our  day  as  it  was  in 
Paul’s  day  among  the  Gre^.  An  example  of  this,  found  in 
the  natural  sciences,  is  the  widespread  acceptance  of  evolu¬ 
tionary  theories  in  opposition  of  the  statements  of  Scripture. 
The  Darwin  Centennial  in  1959  brought  some  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  fore. 

Naturally  one  need  not  be  disturbed  because  the  people  of 
this  world  hold  to  the  wisdom  of  this  world.  That  is  to  be 
expected.  The  disturbing  factor  now  is  that  Christians  are 
often  deceived  by  the  wisdom  of  this  world.  Today  there  are 
Christians  who  say  and  write  that  one  ought  not  to  make  so 
much  of  this  conflict  between  scientific  opinion  and  the  Bible ; 
and  as  new  science  theories  come  along,  many  are  wont  to  say, 
“Perhaps  we  must  reinterpret  the  Scriptures  in  the  light  of 
modem  science.” 

It  would  seem  much  more  logical  to  reinterpret  modem 
science  in  the  light  of  the  Scripture,  not  to  reinterpret  the 
Scriptures  in  the  light  of  the  passing  knowledge  or  opinion 
of  the  day.  The  Bible  is  absolute  tmth,  the  “only  infallible 
rule  of  faith  and  practice.**  True  scholarship  will  demand  the 
inclusion  of  all  the  evidence.  That  which  passes  for  scholar¬ 
ship  in  this  world  excludes  the  major  evidence,  which  is  the 
Word  of  God  itself.  The  Scripture  says,  “Prove  all  things, 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good**  (1  Thess.  6:21).  This  involves, 
logically,  the  rejection  of  that  which  is  not  good. 

It  is  one  thing  to  learn  facts  in  the  natural  sciences  and 
to  make  use  of  these  facts  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  it 
is  another  thing  to  theorize  about  facts,  to  build  up  a  philos¬ 
ophy  about  facts,  to  try  to  explain  causes,  apart  from  God. 
This  confiict  is  not  only  in  the  realm  of  the  natural  sciences, 
when  men  apart  from  God  philosophize  about  the  few  facts 
that  they  do  know.  It  can  be  seen  also  in  history,  in  literature. 
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in  the  various  arts  and  the  humanities,  as  well  as  in  the  sci¬ 
ences.  The  wisdom  of  this  world  permeates  all  areas  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Some  well-meaning  Christian  scholars  who  have  had  all 
or  a  considerable  part  of  their  advanced  study  in  a  non- 
Christian  or  anti-Christian  milieu  often  unconsciously  absorb 
anti-Biblical  attitudes. 

If  the  method  of  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  naturalistic, 
its  content  is  humanistic.  Instead  of  looking  at  the  universe 
and  seeing  God  as  men  ought  to  see  God,  according  to  Romans 
1 :20,  and  saying,  “How  great  God  is,”  men  say  rather,  “Look 
how  great  the  universe  is.”  Then  they  go  on  to  the  next  step : 
“How  great  we  are,  because  we  are  doing  so  much  in  this 
universe.”  Then  they  go  a  step  further;  not  only,  “How  great 
we  are,”  but,  “How  good  we  are,  because  we’re  getting  better, 
we’re  perfecting  ourselves,  we’re  getting  away  from  the  bar¬ 
barisms,  from  the  primitive  ideas.”  That  is  the  wisdom  of  this 
world.  It  is  humanistic.  Man  is  exalted.  This  is  nothing  new. 
It  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  tower  of  Babel. 

The  wisdom  of  this  world,  which  is  naturalistic  in  its 
methods  and  humanistic  in  its  content,  is  satanic  in  its  origin. 
The  devil  is  presented  in  Scripture  as  the  “prince  of  this 
world.”  Three  times  the  Lord  Jesus  so  speaks  of  him  in  the 
Gospel  of  John  (12:31;  14:30;  16:11).  He  is  called  in  2  Corin¬ 
thians  “the  god  of  this  age.”  Note  that  it  is  the  minds  of 
unbelievers  which  are  blinded  by  Satan  (2  Cor.  4:4). 

It  is  precisely  because  of  this  fact  that  the  Christian 
scholar  must  be  on  his  guard  in  studying  in  any  area  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  whether  it  be  called  secular  or  sacred.  If  a  man  has  such 
a  blind  spot  as  the  Scripture  indicates  he  has,  how  can  he  be 
trusted  in  any  area  of  human  learning  beyond  the  mere  facts 
which  could  be  known  by  anyone?  No  matter  how  intellectual 
a  man  may  be,  no  matter  how  well  educated,  no  matter  how 
great  a  scholar,  if  he  does  not  know  Jesus  Christ,  his  mind  is 
blinded  and  therefore  his  thinking  is  biased  and  warped.  To 
face  these  facts  is  not  to  become  an  obscurantist.  Interestingly 
enough,  even  nonevangelical  scholars  have  pointed  out  that 
modern  science  and  art  are  themselves  often  anti-intellectual.' 
The  Christian  scholar  must  indeed  be  a  scholar.  He  must  pur- 

*Cf.  Jacques  Barzun,  The  House  of  Intellect,  Chapter  1,  “The  Three  Eoe- 
mies  of  Intellect,”  pp.  1*30. 
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sue  learning.  He  is  not  anti-intellectual.  On  the  contrary,  his 
mind  is  clear.  God  has  given  to  him  a  sound  mind  (2  Tim.  1 :7). 
His  reason  has  been  straightened  out  and  sanctified.  He  can 
pursue  learning  indefatigably  without  fear  and  without  exter¬ 
nal  restraint.  Ineed  the  only  truly  free  scholarship  is  found  in 
Christ,  because  in  Him  the  spurious  freedom  of  liberalism  is 
replaced  with  “the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God” 
Rom.  8:21;  cf.  John  8:36).  The  Christian  scholar  must  put 
firmly  in  the  center  of  his  thinking  “the  wisdom  of  God,”  and 
he  must  test  everything  that  he  learns  or  that  he  is  taught  by 
that  central  and  normative  body  of  truth. 

This  wisdom  of  God  is  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In 
contrast  to  the  naturalistic  method  of  the  wisdom  of  this 
world,  the  wisdom  of  God  is  supernatural.  In  contrast  to  the 
humanistic  content  of  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  the  wisdom 
of  God  is  Christocentric.  When  Paul  said,  “I  determined  not 
to  know  anything  among  you  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  cru¬ 
cified”  (1  Cor.  2 :2),  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  in  comparison 
with  this  foundation  truth  nothing  else  is  worth  knowing.  The 
person  of  Christ  and  the  work  of  Christ  are  the  heart  of  the 
wisdom  of  God.  In  its  source  the  wisdom  of  God  is  divine — in 
contrast  to  the  Satanic  source  of  the  wisdom  of  this  world. 

Showing  the  inadequacy  of  human  reason  and  human  ex¬ 
perience  to  discover  the  things  of  God,  Paul  states  that  these 
things  have  been  revealed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (1  Cor.  2 :9-10). 
The  Christian  scholar  stands  on  that  rock  of  propositional 
revelation  against  all  the  half-hearted,  pseudo-Christian  phi¬ 
losophies,  theories  and  theologies  of  the  present  day.  This 
revelation  of  God,  verbally  inspired  (1  Cor.  3:13),  is  the  abso¬ 
lute  authority. 

The  Christian  scholar  must  saturate  himself  with  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  God  as  it  is  found  in  God’s  holy  Word,  not  neglecting 
legitimate  areas  of  human  knowledge,  but  studying  them  also 
in  the  light  of  Scripture.  He  must  integrate  all  his  education 
with  the  Bible,  subject  all  his  learning  to  that  which  God  has 
given  in  His  Word.  He  will  not  then  be  like  so  many  faint¬ 
hearted  Christians  who  think  they  have  to  revise  the  Bible 
every  time  the  news  changes,  or  who  tremble  in  the  belief 
that  the  Word  of  God  is  in  jeopardy  because  somebody  has 
propounded  a  new  theory.  The  Christian  scholar  in  all  his 
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studies  will  continually  subordinate  everything  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,  “What  saith  the  Scripture?”  Therein  is  found  the 
wisdom  of  God. 


Portrait  Highlights  of  the  Suffering  Servant  of  Jehovah 
(1  Pet.  2:18-25).  Servant  (oiketea);  these  were  Christian 
domestic  household  slaves  working  for  pagan  masters.  “Good” 
iagathoa)  speaks  of  the  atergo,  the  natural  affection  (Rom. 
1 :31,  AV)  placed  in  the  human  race  in  anticipation  of  the  fall 
of  man,  possessed  in  some  degree  by  all  unsaved.  “Gentle” 
iepieikea)f  sweetly  reasonable,  satisfied  with  less  than  one’s 
due.  “Froward”  (akolioa)f  harsh,  unjust.  “Thankworthy,” 
acceptable  (charia)  grace,  an  action  beyond  the  ordinary 
course  of  what  might  be  expected  and  therefore  commendable 
in  the  sight  of  God.  “Glory”  (kleoa)  fame,  credit.  “Buffeted” 
(kolaphizomai),  strike  with  the  fist,  beat*  cuff,  maltreat,  used 
in  Matthew  26:67,  Peter’s  recollection.  “Faults”  (hamartia), 
a  failure  to  hit  the  mark,  a  fault.  “Example”  (  hupogrammon), 
a  writing-copy,  including  letters  of  the  alphabet,  given  to  be¬ 
ginners  as  an  aid  in  learning  to  draw  them,  thus  a  model, 
pattern.  “Stripes”  (molopa),  weal,  streak  or  ridge  on  the  skin 
made  by  a  whip,  welt,  a  bloody  wale  which  arises  under  a 
blow ;  used  in  the  singular.  “Such  a  sight  we  feel  sure,  as  we 
read  this  descriptive  passage,  St.  Peter’s  eyes  beheld  on  the 
body  of  his  Master,  and  the  flesh  so  dreadfully  mangled  made 
the  disfigured  form  appear  in  his  eyes  as  one  single  bruise” 
(Lumby).  “Bishop”  (epiakopoa),  overseer.  Peter  holds  up 
before  these  slaves,  the  recipients  of  unjust  punishment,  the 
portrait  and  example  of  our  Lord  in  His  reaction  to  the  same. 
This  expository  unit  is  replete  with  rich  truth  for  saints  who 
are  subject  to  a  harsh  environment,  suffering  the  contumely 
of  their  fellow  man.  K.S.W. 


Our  Great  High  Priest 


By  J.  B.  Rowell 

“They  truly  were  many  priests” — “We  have  a  great  high 
priest”  (Heb.  7:23;  4:16). 

The  New  Testament  recognizes  no  distinctive  priesthood, 
save  that  of  our  Great  High  Priest,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
The  apostles  were  never  called  priests,  as  distinguishing  them 
from  other  believers.  Holy  Scripture  affirms,  “Who  then  is 
Paul,  and  who  is  Apollos,  but  ministers  by  whom  ye  believed, 
even  as  the  Lord  gave  to  every  man?”  (1  Cor.  3:5;  cf.  1  Cor. 
4:6). 

Angels,  gods,  sacrificing  priests.  Under  the  caption,  “No 
Dignity  on  Earth  Excels  the  Order  of  the  Priesthood,”  the 
Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  asserts:  “For  as  bishops 
and  priests  .  .  .  are  the  representatives  on  earth  of  God  him¬ 
self,  it  is  clear  that  their  function  is  such,  that  none  greater 
can  be  conceived;  wherefore  they  are  justly  called  not  only 
‘angels’  (Mai.  ii:7),  but  also  ‘gods’  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  6),  holding  as 
they  do  amongst  us  the  power  and  authority  of  the  immortal 
God.”‘ 

Dealing  with  sacrifice  and  priesthood  of  the  new  law, 
the  same  Catechism  speaks  of  our  Lord  committing  this 
priesthood  to  His  apostles,  and  adds,  “he  then  ordained  them 
priests,  and  commanded  that  they  and  their  successors  in  the 
priestly  office  should  immolate  and  offer  his  body.”* 

Notable  absence  from  the  New  '".stament.  Since  the  Ro¬ 
man  church  speaks  so  dogmatically  about  this  appointment  of 
the  apostles  as  priests,  one  could  expect  to  find  some  of  the 
apostles  making  such  a  claim  for  themselves.  Instead,  we  find 
Peter  speaks  of  himself  as  “a  servant  and  an  apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ,”  while  Paul  is  referred  to  as  “our  beloved  brother 
Paul”  (2  Pet.  1:1;  3:15).  James  speaks  of  himself  as  “a  serv¬ 
ant  of  God,  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (1:1) ;  and  John 
as  “your  brother,  and  companion  in  tribulation”  (Rev.  1:9). 
The  fact  is,  no  one  was  ever  called  a  priest,  or  claimed  to  be 
a  priest,  in  Rome’s  sacrificial  sense. 

‘J.  Donovan,  Catechism,  Ques.  II,  p.  274. 

*lbid.,  Ques.,  LXXII,  p.  224;  Cone.  Trid.  sess.  xxii,  c  1. 
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Rome's  favorite  apostle,  Peter,  never  claimed  to  be  more 
than  an  elder,  presbuteros,  as  he  affirms  in  his  epistle,  “The 
elders  which  are  among  you  I  exhort,  who  am  also  an  elder” 
(1  Pet.  6:1).  Writing  under  divine  inspiration,  why  did  not 
Peter  take  this  occasion  to  designate  himself  priest?  Do  we 
not  further  read:  “And  he  gave  some,  apostles;  and  some, 
prophets ;  and  some,  evangelists ;  and  some,  pastors  and  teach¬ 
ers  ;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  min¬ 
istry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ”  (Eph.  4:11-12). 
Where  would  we  expect  to  find  the  office  of  priest  mentioned, 
if  not  in  this  list?  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  here. 

The  Term  Priest  in  the  New  Testament.  So  as  to  make  the 
contrast  more  apparent,  this  must  be  said:  The  term  priest, 
viz.  hiereus,  or  sacrificing  priest,  is  found  thirty  times  in  the 
New  Testament.  Its  application  is  marked  and  distinct,  in  that 
nineteen  times  it  refers  to  the  Levitical  priesthood  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  was  done  away ;  other  times  to  Melchisedec, 
or  to  our  Great  High  Priest,  Jesus  Christ.  Three  times  in  the 
Revelation  it  is  applied  to  the  entire  body  of  believers  (1:6; 
6:10;  20:6). 

However,  a  Roman  priest  would  search  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  vain  to  find  the  term  for  sacrificing  priest  applied  to 
a  Christian  minister.  Never  once  was  it  so  used.  Paul  men¬ 
tions  forty  “fellow-labourers,”  but  never  is  the  title  priest, 
or  the  office  of  priesthood,  referred  to.  Surely,  in  all  his 
epistles  Paul  might  have  made  one  mention  of  it,  had  it  been 
proper  to  so  use  it.  However,  he  did  not.  In  fact,  this  is  true 
of  all  the  apostolic  epistles.  The  Roman  church  claims  that 
Peter  was  bishop  of  Rome  for  twenty-five  years.  However, 
when  Paul  wrote  his  epistle  to  the  church  at  Rome,  he  did 
not  address  it  to  Peter,  or  to  some  presiding  priest,  but  he 
addressed  it  “to  all  that  be  in  Rome,  beloved  of  God,  called 
saints.” 

The  logic  of  the  Roman  priesthood.  The  Roman  church 
teaches  that  when,  at  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
our  Lord  said,  “This  do  in  remembrance  of  me,”  He  really 
meant  “This  sacrifice,”  and  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  the 
institution  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass;  and,  since  a  sacrifice 
necessitates  a  priest,  the  disciples  were  thereby  constituted 
priests,  i.e.,  sacrificing  priests.  Hence,  this  was  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  a  sacerdotal  priesthood,  the  sacrificial  character  of 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  a  succeeding  priesthood. 

A  baseless  supposition.  On  the  supposition  that  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  of  beautiful  simplicity  as  a  remembrance  feast,  was 
actually  an  immolation  and  offering  of  Christ’s  body,  with¬ 
out  any  warranty  of  Scripture,  is  built  the  ostentatious 
superstructure  of  the  Roman  priesthood.  A  Catholic  Diction¬ 
ary  (edited  by  Donald  Attwater)  says:  “the  existence  of 
the  Christian  priesthood  is  the  outcome  of  the  institution  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  by  Christ  and  of  his  command  that 
this  sacrifice  should  be  repeated  in  his  commemoration’’ 
(p.  423). 

Many  masses — many  priests.  As  soon  as  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per  was  turned  into  a  sacrifice,  and  a  necessity  for  sacrificing 
priests  was  urged,  these,  instead  of  partaking  of  a  memorial 
supper  with  the  faithful,  changed  themselves  into  officiating 
priests,  acting  as  mediators  between  God  and  men,  offering 
sacrifice  for  the  faithful. 

Rome  claims  that  since  many  masses  must  be  said  the 
world  over,  many  priests  are  required;  also,  that  the  mass 
of  the  priest  is  superior  to  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary.  This  is 
made  clear  by  the  Jesuit  priest  J.  McDonnell,  S.  J.,  where 
he  says:  “So  far  as  practical  effects  upon  the  soul  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  has  this  advantage  over 
that  of  Calvary,  that  it  is  offered  at  every  moment  and  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  while  the  Sacrifice  of  Calvary  was 
offered  only  once  and  in  a  single  and  rather  remote  portion 
of  the  globe.’’* 

Based  on  confusion  of  terms.  Words  dissimilar  in  meaning 
have  been  confused  to  convey  a  false  idea.  Presbuteros,  mean¬ 
ing  an  elder,  and  hiereus,  a  sacrificing  priest,  have  both  been 
translated  by  the  one  term  priest,  thus  creating  confusion  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  William  Fulke,  in  his  famous  “de¬ 
fence  of  the  true  translations  of  the.  Holy  Scriptures  into  the 
English  tongue,’’  dealing  with  the  translation  of  presbuteros 
(elder),  makes  his  charge  against  the  Roman  church  in  these 
words:  “  ...  By  usurpation  it  is  commonly  taken  to  signify 
a  sacrificer,  such  as  hiereus  is  in  Greek,  and  sacerdos  in  Latin ; 


*Cf.  Daily  Mass  (1911),  p.  8. 
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by  which  names  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  never  called 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  .  .  .  Therefore,  where  scripture  calleth 
them  presbuteroua — (presbyters),  we  call  them,  according  to 
etymology,  ‘elders,’  and  not  priests.  .  .  Or,  again ;  levelling 
his  accusation  against  the  Roman  church,  regarding  their 
inaccurate  translation,  he  said :  “  .  .  .  you  corruptly  translate 
sacerdos  and  presbyter  always,  as  though  they  were  all  one, 
a  priest,  as  though  the  Holy  Ghost  has  made  that  distinction 
in  vain,  or  that  there  were  no  difference  between  the  priest¬ 
hood  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Old.”* 

In  like  manner,  William  Tindale,  outstanding  scholar  in 
translation,  in  warning  against  false  translations,  said :  “Anti¬ 
christ  hath  deceived  us  with  unknown  and  strange  terms,  to 
bring  us  into  confusion  and  superstitious  blindness.”* 

Changes  in  Catholic  Bible.  For  three  hundred  years,  the 
Roman  Church  in  her  Douay  Version,  has  persisted  in  trans¬ 
lating  the  term  presbuteros  (meaning  elder)  by  the  word 
priest.  As  recently  as  1949  as  to  1952,  the  Roman  Church 
has  published  her  New  Catholic  Edition  of  the  Holy  Bible, 
The  New  Testament  Confraternity  Edition,  in  which  she  has 
swung  right  over  to  the  accepted  Protestant  translation  of 
the  same  Greek  word  presbuteros,  elder,  by  the  use  of  the 
term  presbyter. 

Tindale  observed :  “Another  word  is  there  in  Greek,  called 
presbyter,  in  Latin  senior,  in  English  an  Elder,  and  is  nothing 
but  an  officer  to  teach,  and  not  to  be  a  mediator  between  God 
and  us.”’ 

To  make  this  more  apparent,  we  give  the  following  three 
translations,  as  found  in  the  Protestant,  or  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion,  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  or  Douay  Version,  and  in 
the  New  Catholic  Edition: 


Protestant 


Roman  (Donay)  New  Catholic 


Acta  14:23  —  “And 
when  they  had  or* 
dained  them  elders  in 
every  church” 


Acta  14:22:  “And 
when  they  had  or¬ 
dained  them  priests 
in  every  church.” 


Acts  14:22:  “And 
when  they  had  ap¬ 
pointed  presbyters 
for  them  in  each 
church.” 


"William  Fulke,  A  Defence,  p.  242. 

*Ibid.,  p.  109. 

"William  Tindale,  Doctrinal  Treatises,  p.  255. 
'Ibid. 
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Acts  15:2  .  .  Unto  Acta  16:2:  . .  To  the  Acts  15:2:  .  to  the 

the  apostles  and  el-  apostles  and  priests  apostles  and  presby- 

ders  ...”  .  .  ters  .  .  .” 

1  Tim.  6:17-16:  “Let  1  Tim.  6:17-19:  “Let  1  Tim.  6:17-19:  “Let 

the  elders. . . .  Against  the  priests. . . .  Against  the  presbyters.  .  .  . 

an  elder.  ...”  a  priest.”  Against  a  presbsrter.” 

Titus  1:6:  “  .  .  .  Or-  Titus  1:16:  .  .  .  Or-  Titus  1:6:  “.  .  .  Ap- 

dain  elders  in  every  dmn  priests  in  every  point  presbyters  in 

city.  .  .  .”  city.”  every  city.  .  .  .” 

False  Translation — False  Doctrine.  The  Roman  Church 
teaches  that  “Extreme  Unction”  is  one  of  the  “Seven  Sacra¬ 
ments”  instituted  by  Christ.  A  Catholic  Dictionary  says: 
“This  sacrament  can  only  be  administered  by  a  bishop  or 
priest.”*  It  is  also  taught  that  the  priest  “has  above  him  the 
whole  hierarchy,  represented  by  the  Bishop  when  he  blesses 
the  oil  of  unction.”*  In  another  volume,  we  are  told  what 
the  priest  is  to  do  in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
this  so-called  sacrament.  The  preparations  for  “when  the 
priest  is  expected”;  how  the  priest  is  to  be  received;  and 
what  the  priest  is  to  say  and  do.”'* 

‘‘The  Law  of  This  Sacrament.**  The  authoritative  Cate¬ 
chism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  states:  “But  that  extreme 
unction  possesses  the  true  nature  of  a  sacrament  is  first  to  be 
explained;  and  this  will  be  clearly  established,  if  we  attend 
to  the  words  in  which  the  Apostle  St.  James  has  promulgated 
the  law  of  this  sacrament:  Ts  any  man,’  says  he,  'sick  among 
you?  Let  him  bring  in  the  priests  of  the  Church.  .  .  .  And 
that  such  has  been  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church  on  extreme  unction,  several  Councils  testify ;  and  the 
Council  of  Trent  denounces  anathema  against  all  who  pre¬ 
sume  to  teach  or  think  otherwise.”" 

“Anathema**  hosed  on  false  translation.  What  need  has 
any  member  of  the  Roman  Church  to  fear  his  church’s  an¬ 
athemas,  based  on  supposition  and  fase  translations?  The 
above  are  extravagant  claims  for  the  priests.  What  is  the 
foundation  for  this  teaching?  Radio  Replies,  a  textbook  of 

'Donald  Anaway,  editor,  A  Catholic  Dictionary,  p.  195. 

•Cf.  A.  D.  Sertiilanges,  The  Church;  Nihil  Obstat.,  Georgius  Joyce,  S.J., 
p.  170. 

"Cf.  John  F.  Sullivan,  The  Visible  Church,  pp.  51-55. 

^'Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  p.  266,  Ques.  III. 
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questions  and  answers,  by  Fathers  Rumble  and  Carty,  asks: 
“When  did  Christ  institute  such  a  Sacrament?”  The  answer 
states:  “That  is  not  known.  But  the  fact  that  He  did  so  is 
evident  from  the  words  of  St.  James.  Ts  any  man  sick  among 
you?  Let  him  bring  in  the  priests  of  the  Church.”” 

Roman  Church  overthrows  her  own  argument.  The  “sac¬ 
rament  of  extreme  unction”  revolves  about  the  priest,  and  is 
based  on  the  Epistle  of  James,  5 :14,  where  the  Douay  Version 
reads:  “Is  any  man  sick  among  you?  Let  him  bring  in  the 
priests  of  the  church,”  etc.  However,  after  giving  this  reading 
for  three  hundred  years,  and  using  it  as  the  basis  for  teaching 
doctrine  in  textbooks,  the  new  Catholic  edition  has  under¬ 
mined  the  foundation  for  her  claim,  by  endorsing  the  Protest¬ 
ant  translation,  and  giving  the  reading:  “Is  any  one  among 
you  sick?  Let  him  bring  in  the  presbyters  of  the  Church” 
(Jas.  6:14). 


'*RuinbIe  and  Carty,  Rmdio  Replies,  I,  187. 


The  Fundamentals  Today:  Five  or  Four? 

By  Oliver  Price 

Both  denominational  and  interdominational  groups  de¬ 
fending  orthodox  Christianity  against  liberalism  insisted  on 
five  doctrines  as  essential  and  necessary.  Four  of  these  re¬ 
lated  to  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  and  the  fifth  to  the 
inspiration  and  infallibility  of  the  Bible.  Since  it  was  the 
Bible  which  first  came  under  critical  attack,  definitions  of 
fundamentalism  have  emphasized  the  defense  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  One  dictionary  describes  fundamentalism  as  “a  re¬ 
ligious  movement  which  became  active  among  various 
Protestant  bodies  in  the  United  States  after  the  war  of 
1914-18,  based  on  strict  adherence  to  traditional  orthodox 
tenets  (e.g.  the  literal  inerrancy  of  Scripture)  held  to  be 
fundamental  to  the  Christian  faith;  opposed  to  liberalism 
and  modernism.**^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture 
was  accepted  by  most  Christians  without  question  until  very 
recent  times.  The  Interpreter's  Bible  acknowledges  this:  “It 
was  believed  that  God  so  operated  on  the  minds  of  the  sacred 
writers  that  they  did  not  write  down  anjrthing  which  was 
not  strictly  accurate  in  every  particular.  Whatever  was  set 
down  in  the  gospels  actually  happened  as  therein  set  down.* 
Klotsche  points  out  that  theologians  from  the  early  days  of 
Christianity  “never  questioned  the  divine  origin  nor  the  in¬ 
errancy  of  the  Scriptures.”*  In  1893  the  General  Assembly 
of  The  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A.,  adopted  this  definition 
of  Biblical  inerrancy:  “The  Bible  as  we  now  have  it,  in  its 
various  translations  and  revisions,  when  freed  from  all 
errors  and  mistakes  of  translators,  copyists  and  printers, 
(is)  the  very  Word  of  God,  and  consequently  wholly  without 
error.”  The  same  year  the  General  Assembly  underscored  its 
conviction  that  this  doctrine  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  by 
unfrocking  Professor  Charles  A.  Briggs  because  of  his  at¬ 
tacks  on  it. 

'James  A.  H.  Murray,  et  al.,  A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical 
Principles,  IV,  339. 

*Nolan  B.  Harmon,  editor.  The  Interpreter's  Bible,  I,  16. 

*£.  H.  Klotsche,  The  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  45. 
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A  recent  trend  among  evangelicals  is  to  speak  oi  four 
fundamentals  instead  of  live.  Bamhouse  stated  it  this  way: 
“Never  in  church  history  have  all  true  believers  agreed  on 
every  point  of  doctrine.  But  they  do  agree  on  these  primary 
teachings:  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  God  Almighty,  the 
second  person  of  the  Godhead;  and  that  conceived  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  He  became  man 
in  order  to  go  to  the  cross  and  die  for  us,  and  that  He  arose 
from  the  dead.  These  are  the  fundamentals — the  irreducible 
minimum  which  one  must  believe  to  be  saved.”^  Affirming 
his  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  and  other  doctrines 
such  as,  heaven  and  hell  and  the  rapture  of  the  church  be¬ 
fore  the  great  tribulation  he  added,  “But  is  it  necessary  to 
believe  these  things  in  order  to  be  saved?”* 

The  older  liberalism  rejected  all  five  fundamentals  as  of 
one  piece  of  cloth.  Fundamentalists  defended  the  five  points 
as  one  body  of  essential  truth.  The  emergence  of  neo-ortho¬ 
doxy,  however,  has  confronted  us  with  a  different  situation, 
according  to  some  evangelicals  who  hold  that  this  calls  for 
an  alteration  of  our  defense  of  the  faith.  Neo-orthodoxy  is 
regarded  by  them  as  sound  on  the  four  fundamentals  but 
faltering  in  its  stand  for  the  Bible.  E.  M.  Blaiklock  writes: 
**The  neo-orthodox  churchman  does  hold  and  seeks  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  great  doctrines  which  the  conservative  has  never 
abandoned.  .  .  .  What  he  lacks  is  an  authoritative  Bible. 
Generally,  he  has  been  unable,  while  accepting  so  much  else, 
to  abandon  the  liberal  view  of  Scripture.”*  This  leads  to  his 
conclusion  that  “the  neo-orthodox  should  be  welcomed  by 
conservatives  as  friends  and  brethren.”*  He  goes  on  to  cite 
1  John  4 :2  as  a  test  of  fellowship  calling  it  “the  one  ground 
which  the  last  words  of  the  New  Testament  thus  establish.”* 
If  this  is  the  one  test  of  fellowship  then  the  Bible  is  not  one 
of  the  fundamentals  of  the  faith. 

In  line  with  this  point  of  view  is  the  tendency  in  the 
interest  of  unity  to  minimize  differences  within  Christendom 
over  the  Bible.  G.  W.  Bromiley  writes:  “With  very  few  ex- 


^Donald  Grey  Bamhouse,  Judgment  and  Tolerance,  p.  9, 
*lbid.,  p.  10. 

*£.  M.  Blaiklock,  Eternity,  11:8:27,  August,  1960. 

'Ibid.,  p.  33. 

•Ibid. 
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ceptions,  all  churches  are  agreed  in  acceptance  of  the  Bible 
as  a  basic  standard  of  faith  and  practice/**  This  is  true  only 
if  the  differences  between  liberals  and  conservatives,  Prot¬ 
estants  and  Catholics  are  regarded  as  nonessential.  Natur¬ 
ally  things  that  are  not  really  fundamental  should  not  be 
allowed  to  hinder  Christian  unity.  In  line  with  this,  Bromiley 
observes  that  *‘we  make  unity  impossible  if  we  insist  that 
all  Christians  and  churches  must  begin  by  accepting  the 
Bible,  or  even  a  particular  view  of  the  nature  and  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible,  as  proof  of  their  genuine  Christianity.”'* 
One  discrepancy  should  be  cleared  up,  however,  before 
we  continue  our  discussion.  The  authors  we  have  quoted 
have  applied  the  fundamentals  to  different  situations.  Bam- 
house  wrote  of  “the  fundamentals — ^the  irreducible  minimum 
which  one  must  believe  to  be  saved.”  Blaiklock  referred  to 
receiving  church  leaders  in  brotherly  fellowship.  Bromiley 
was  treating  the  subject  of  unity,  not  the  fundamentals  as 
such.  However,  his  discussion  of  whether  we  should  require 
others  to  accept  a  particular  view  of  the  Bible  as  proof  of 
their  genuine  Christianity  seems  to  focus  directly  on  the 
question  before  us — Is  the  Bible  essential  and  necessary  to 
the  Christian  faith? 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  decide  what  is  ”the  irreducible 
minimum  which  one  must  believe  to  be  saved.**  Machen  de¬ 
clined  to  answer  this  question.  ”How  much,  then,  of  the 
gospel,  it  may  be  asked,  does  a  man  need  to  accept  in  order 
that  he  may  be  saved;  what,  to  put  it  baldly,  are  the  mini¬ 
mum  doctrinal  requirements  in  order  that  a  man  may  become 
a  Christian?  .  .  .  Indeed  it  is  a  question  which  I  think  no 
human  being  can  answer.  Who  can  presume  to  say  for  cer¬ 
tain  what  is  the  condition  of  another  man*s  soul;  who  can 
presume  to  say  whether  the  other  man*s  attitude  toward 
Christ,  which  he  can  express  but  badly  in  words,  is  an 
attitude  of  saving  faith  or  not?  This  is  one  of  the  things 
which  must  surely  be  left  to  God.**" 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  both  children  and  adults  are 
oftentimes  saved  though  they  have  a  very  meager  knowledge 

•G.  W.  Bromiley,  The  Unity  and  Disunity  of  the  Church,  p.  68. 
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of  Bible  doctrine.  How  many  can  clearly  state  the  doctrine 
of  the  virgin  birth  at  the  time  of  conversion?  Machen  stoutly 
insisted  that  the  fundamentals  should  be  used  to  test  candi¬ 
dates  for  church  leadership,  but  not  to  determine  whether 
a  person  is  saved.  “Surely  there  is  a  very  important  distinc¬ 
tion  here.  Many  persons — ^to  take  a  secular  example— can 
be  admitted  to  an  educational  institution  as  students  who 
are  not  yet  qualified  for  a  position  in  the  faculty.  Similarly 
many  persons  can  be  admitted  to  Church  membership  who 
yet  ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  ministry ;  they  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  learn  but  not  qualified  to  teach;  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  forth  as  accredited  teachers  with  the  offi¬ 
cial  endorsement  of  the  Church.”** 

It  might  be  proper  to  use  the  fundamentals  along  with 
other  materials  in  a  course  of  instruction  for  those  who  are 
about  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  church  membership. 
But  our  principal  concern  in  this  article  is  the  use  of  the 
fundamentals  to  test  the  orthodoxy  of  Christian  leaders  and 
movements. 

The  fundamentals  are  vitally  important  today  because  of 
the  growing  interest  in  Christian  unity.  Bromiley  is  right 
when  he  concludes:  “There  is  needed  the  unity  in  ministry 
which  comes  from  a  knowledge  that  we  are  presenting  the 
one  Christ  to  the  world  in  fulfillment  of  the  one  commission 
and  for  the  attainment  of  the  one  salvation.'*  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  can  we  hold  basically  different  views  of  the  Bible 
and  still  preach  the  same  Christ  in  fulfillment  of  the  same 
commission?  Does  not  one’s  concept  of  the  Bible  mold  his 
view  of  Christ  and  his  idea  of  the.  mission  of  the  church? 

It  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  construct  a  Biblical  soteri- 
ology  and  Christology  without  the  reliance  on  the  Scriptures 
which  rightfully  belongs  only  to  those  who  accept  the  high 
view  of  the  Word  of  God  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  To  support  this  position,  let  us  note  the  deep  involve¬ 
ment  of  Christ  in  the  issue  of  Biblical  inerrancy  and  author¬ 
ity.  First  of  all,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Jesus  accepted  the 
complete  reliance  on  the  accuracy  and  divine  authority  of 
Scripture  widely  acknowledged  among  the  Jews  of  His  day 

pp.  157-58. 

‘‘Bromiley,  op.  cit.,  pp.  97-98. 
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(Matt.  5:17-18;  John  10:34-35).  The  comparison  He  offered 
between  His  words  and  Moses  writings  is  strong  evidence 
of  His  stand  for  the  Old  Testament  (John  5:46-47).  The 
words  Christ  attributed  to  the  Creator  are  the  words  of  God 
only  on  the  ground  that  He  is  the  author  of  Genesis  (Matt. 
19:4-5;  cf.  Gen.  2:23-24).  Secondly,  Jesus  did  not  offer  Him¬ 
self  as  a  prophet  who  had  come  in  His  own  time  and  manner 
to  cure  the  world’s  ills  according  to  His  own  formula.  He 
came  to  fulfill  a  role  which  had  been  defined  in  the  Scriptures 
(John  1:45;  Heb.  10:7).  He  did  not  ask  to  be  accepted  in 
any  other  light.  Thus  His  life  work  was  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  Old  Testament  is  the  Word  of  God  and  that  He 
was  its  fulfillment  not  only  in  broad  outline  but  in  minute 
detail  (e.g.,  John  19:24).  Thirdly,  since  our  knowledge  of 
Christ  today  rests  almost  exclusively  on  the  Scriptures,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  find  the  true  Christ  unless  we  can  rely  on  the 
Biblical  record.  Fourthly,  we  are  not  saved  simply  by  know¬ 
ing  certain  facts  concerning  Christ’s  life,  death,  and  resur¬ 
rection.  The  gospel  presents  these  events  in  the  light  of  the 
Scriptural  system  of  redemption.  Saving  faith  is  trusting 
Christ  as  He  is  presented  in  the  Scriptures  (note  the  twice 
stated  phrase,  “according  to  the  Scriptures,”  in  1  Cor. 
15:3-4).  Therefore,  we  may  conclude  with  Gaebelein  that  “the 
Christian  who  in  his  view  of  the  Bible  stands  on  any  lower 
ground  than  that  on  which  his  Lord  stood  does  so  at  his 
spiritual  peril.” And  we  may  add  that  a  teacher  who  stands 
on  any  lower  ground  is  not  qualified  to  teach  the  gospel. 

It  would  appear  that  those  who  advocate  1  John  4:2  (or 
the  kindred  text  2  John  7)  as  the  only  perraissible  test  of 
orthodoxy  have  actually  read  into  these  brief  statements  a 
much  more  adequate  Christology  than  could  be  drawn  from 
the  immediate  context.  Acceptance  of  the  Scriptures  could 
be  read  into  these  texts  too  since  the  title  Christ  rests  upon 
the  Old  Testament  for  its  meaning.  However,  a  more  direct 
line  of  reasoning  is  available  to  support  our  conviction  that 
a  stand  for  the  Scriptures  should  be  included  in  any  test  of 
orthodoxy.  Paul  gives  the  test  in  1  Corinthians  14 :37 :  “If  any 
man  think  himself  to  be  a  prophet,  or  spiritual,  let  him 


**Carl  F.  H.  Henry,  Editor,  Revelation  and  the  Bible,  p.  398. 
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acknowledge  that  the  things  I  write  unto  you  are  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  the  Lord.'"  Since  the  apostolic  doctrine  was 
presented  in  words  “which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth”  (1  Cor. 
2:13)  a  man's  spirituality  (and  particularly  his  prophetic 
calling)  may  be  discerned  in  part  by  his  response  to  the 
writings  of  the  apostles.  The  natural  man  does  not  receive 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  while  the  carnal  man  is  too  weak 
to  digest  the  meat  of  the  Word  (1  Cor.  2:14;  3:2). 

The  significance  of  this  question  can  be  seen  when  we 
take  a  look  at  its  practical  application.  If  the  Bible  is  not  a 
valid  test  of  a  minister's  orthodoxy,  is  there  any  reason  why 
we  should  not  open  our  pulpits,  Bible  conference  platforms, 
mission  boards,  faculties  of  Christian  schools,  and  editorial 
colunms  of  evangelical  publications  to  men  who  reject  the 
accuracy  and  final  authority  of  Scripture? 

Even  more  important  for  our  day  is  the  ecumenical  effort 
to  unite  Christendom  without  first  accepting  Biblical  author¬ 
ity  as  the  final  court  of  appeal.  This  can  only  lead  to  increas¬ 
ing  dependence  on  ecclesiastical  authority  until  the  position 
of  the  reformers  has  been  reversed.  Indeed,  it  can  ultimately 
cast  the  church  in  the  same  roll  as  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin 
whose  members  buried  their  deep  theological  divisions  long 
enough  to  take  a  united  stand  against  Christ  and  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  the  early  church.  Then  it  was  the  apostles  who 
stood  on  the  authority  of  Scripture  in  defiance  of  a  persecut¬ 
ing  ecclesiasticism.  This  stand  has  always  been  one  of  the 
marks  of  true  faith. 
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George  Whitfield’s  Journals. 
The  Banner  of  Truth,  London, 
1960.  595  pp.  $2.50. 

In  1737,  George  Whitfield,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  and  an  Ox¬ 
ford  graduate,  began  an  evangeli¬ 
cal  movement  which  was  to  leave 
its  impress  on  England  for  gen¬ 
erations  to  follow.  In  thirty-four 
years  of  preaching,  he  delivered 
eighteen  thousand  sermons,  usual¬ 
ly  more  than  forty  a  week.  He  was 
an  ancient  prophet  in  modern 
dress  and  an  aggressive  evangelist 
who  stirred  the  conscience  of  his 
age,  though  attacked  by  both 
clergy  and  press. 

This  volume,  which  gathers  in 
much  previously  published  materi¬ 
al  with  new  additions,  will  be  an 
inspiration  to  anyone  who  reads  it. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

Calvin’s  Doctrine  of  the 
Christian  Life.  By  Ronald  S. 
Wallace.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans 
Publishing  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  1959.  349  pp.  $5.00. 

Students  of  Calvin  will  welcome 
this  volume  which  presents  in  de¬ 
tail  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  The  treatment  is  re¬ 
markably  true  to  Calvin  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  his  life  and  works,  and 
the  author  has  performed  a  great 
service  to  evangelical  Christianity 
in  his  thorough  presentation  of 
this  aspect  of  Calvin’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Christian  church. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

Gospel  and  Myth  in  the 
Thought  of  Rudolf  Bult- 


MANN.  By  Giovanni  Miegge. 
John  Knox  Press,  Richmond, 
1960.  152  pp.  $4.00. 

Bultmann  is  probably  the  lead¬ 
ing  radical  liberal  of  continental 
theology.  His  view  is  that  the  New 
Testament  is  encrusted  in  mytho¬ 
logical  language  which  must  be 
eliminated  from  the  preaching  of 
Christian  faith  much  as  mythical 
cosmology  must  be  eliminated  from 
a  scientific  understanding  of  the 
world.  This  volume  is  an  attempt 
to  analyze  Bultmann’s  treatment 
and  will  be  of  interest  mostly  to 
liberals.  Conservatives  continue  to 
challenge  the  necessity  of  Bult¬ 
mann’s  thesis.  What  to  the  con¬ 
servative  are  the  fundamentals  of 
the  faith — the  pre-existence  of 
Christ,  His  expiatory  death  on  the 
cross.  His  second  coming,  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the 
judgment  which  follows — to  Bult¬ 
mann  is  myth.  According  to  Bult¬ 
mann,  “all  this  is  mythological 
language,  and  each  separate  ele¬ 
ment  in  it  can  easily  be  traced  to 
the  contemporary  mythology  of 
Jewish  apocalyptic  or  of  the  gnos¬ 
tic  myth  of  redemption’’  (p.  7). 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

Paul  and  the  Salvation  of 
Mankind.  By  Johannes 
Munck.  Translated  from  the 
Danish  by  Frank  Clarke.  John 
Knox  Press,  Richmond,  1959. 
351  pp.  $6.50. 

This  is  a  learned  work  by  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Danish  scholar  who  is 
a  professor  at  the  Aarhus  Univers¬ 
ity.  The  thesis  of  his  treatment  of 
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Paul  is  that  the  assumption  popu¬ 
larized  by  F.  C.  Baur  and  the 
Tubingen  School  is  no  longer  ten¬ 
able  and  that  therefore  conclu¬ 
sions  drawn  from  it  should  also 
be  discarded.  Dr.  Munck  points 
out  that  the  assumptions  of  Baur 
and  the  Tubingen  School  were  dis¬ 
carded  before  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  but  that  many 
of  the  theological  conclusions  have 
nevertheless  been  perpetuated.  In 
repudiation  of  the  supposed  con¬ 
flict  between  Peter  and  Paul,  he 
presents  the  Pauline  missionary  ef¬ 
fort  as  an  attempt  to  win  those 
of  every  nation  and  especially  to 
win  those  of  Israel  to  the  faith. 
Though  the  findings  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  are  not  an  explicit  statement 
of  evangelical  theology,  it  is  a 
scholarly  refutation  of  an  extreme 
form  of  liberalism,  the  remnants 
of  which  have  continued  to  plague 
contemporary  theology.  It  will 
especially  be  of  value  to  students 
of  higher  criticism. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

The  Voice  of  Authority.  By 
George  W.  Marston.  Presby¬ 
terian  and  Reformed  Publishing 
Company,  Nutley,  New  Jersey, 
1960.  no  pp.  $2.00. 

This  is  a  restatement  of  the  con¬ 
servative  doctrine  of  Biblical  au¬ 
thority  and  the  question  of  what 
constitutes  ultimate  authority  in 
divine  revelation.  The  author  finds 
the  answer  in  God  revealed  in  na¬ 
ture  and  the  Holy  Scripture.  The 
argument  is  presented  in  two  main 
divisions.  First,  the  question  is 
considered,  is  man  the  ultimate 
authority?  Second,  the  thesis  that 
God  is  the  voice  of  authority  is 
sustained.  This  is  a  work  which 
will  be  of  value  to  college  stu¬ 


dents  who  want  an  introduction  to 
the  field  of  Biblical  authority.  The 
author  has  a  gift  of  making  Bibli¬ 
cal  things  plain.  In  a  condensed 
work  such  as  this,  it  is  natural  for 
problems  to  be  oversimplified  and 
their  solutions  dogmatically  an¬ 
swered.  Nevertheless,  this  work  is 
recommended  as  an  introductory 
study. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

The  Biblical  Doctrine  of 
Initiation.  By  R.  E.  O. 
White.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
1960.  392  pp.  $6.00. 

Beginning  with  the  thesis  that 
neither  infant  baptism  nor  be¬ 
liever’s  baptism,  as  held  by  the 
modern  church,  is  an  adequate 
representation  of  Biblical  baptism, 
the  author  attempts  to  trace  the 
doctrine  of  baptism  through  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament  and 
offer  his  solution,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  will  restore  the  spiritual, 
ethical  values  in  the  sacrament  of 
baptism. 

According  to  the  author,  the 
central  idea  of  baptism  is  that  of 
initiation  or  beginning  of  Chris¬ 
tian  experience  implicit  in  the  rite 
of  the  conceptions  of  cleansing  by 
washing,  “association  with  com¬ 
munity  life,  and  a  strong  ethical 
connotation*’  (p.  270),  forgiveness 
of  sin,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
status  of  sonship,  and  a  relation¬ 
ship  to  Christ.  Central  in  the  au¬ 
thor’s  development  of  the  doctrine 
of  baptism  is  his  belief  that  the 
Biblical  doctrine  of  initiation,  rep¬ 
resented  by  baptism,  requires  a  re¬ 
turn  to  dynamic  sacramentalism 
such  as  the  author  considers  is 
evident  in  Biblical  baptism.  Bap¬ 
tism,  while  falling  short  of  bap- 
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tismal  regeneration,  is  much  more 
than  a  mere  rite  and  should  ac¬ 
tually  signify  the  believer’s  en¬ 
trance  into  the  church  (baptism 
should  always  be  into  church 
membership),  “into  remission  and 
into  new  ethical  possibilities**  (p. 
315). 

The  author  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  studied  effort  to  be  impar¬ 
tial  and  objective.  For  instance,  he 
considers  the  claims  of  infant  bap¬ 
tism  at  length  before  rejecting 
them  as  dividing  and  distorting  the 
sacrament  of  baptism.  The  general 
supporting  theology  to  this  study 
can  be  characterized  as  conserva¬ 
tive  liberalism,  avoiding  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  Bultmann  on  the  one 
hand,  but  falling  considerably 
short  of  evangelical  Biblical  the¬ 
ology  such  as  characterizes  many 
Baptists  in  America.  Students  of 
all  t5T)es  of  theology,  however,  will 
find  this  a  thoughtful  study  if  read 
critically. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

God  and  Man  in  Washington. 

By  Paul  Blanchard.  Beacon 

Press,  Boston,  1960.  221  pp. 
$3.50. 

Blanchard  plainly  wrote  this 
book  with  both  eyes  on  the  1960 
presidential  campaigns.  To  some 
degree,  therefore,  its  timeliness 
has  passed.  He  appears  to  be  un¬ 
derscoring  many  of  the  ideas  of 
his  previous  work,  American  Free¬ 
dom  and  Catholic  Power,  but  with 
an  election  year  plea  for  intelli¬ 
gent  consideration  of  its  religious 
issues. 

Nevertheless,  the  book  docs  have 
considerable  permanent  value  in 
documenting  the  relations  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Congress,  and 
the  Presidency  to  the  question  of 


church-state  separation.  It  shows 
in  temperate  language  how  this 
separation  has  been  bridged  and 
shows  how  various  sectarian  in¬ 
terests  are  now  being  aided  with 
public  funds. 

For  those  who  want  to  study 
this  subject  further,  the  book’s 
notes  provide  a  working  bibliogra¬ 
phy. 

R.  G.  Delnay 

An  Era  in  Anglican  Theol¬ 
ogy:  From  Gore  to  Temple. 

By  Arthur  Michael  Ramsey. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York,  1960.  187  pp.  $3.50. 

Anglican  theology  moved 
through  a  distinct  period  from  the 
publication  of  Lux  Mundi  in 
1889  to  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II.  This  half  century  opened 
with  Anglicanism  responding  to 
Darwin.  It  closed  with  the  wan¬ 
ing  of  modernism  and  the  growing 
acceptance  of  Barthian  theology. 
The  author  knows  his  subject  inti¬ 
mately  and  writes  from  the  van¬ 
tage  point  of  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  leading  figures  he  de¬ 
scribes. 

As  a  history,  the  book  traces 
each  crucial  doctrine  separately 
through  the  period,  treating  the 
subjects  in  the  approximate  order 
in  which  they  became  prominent. 

The  book  gives  the  impression 
that  Anglicanism  was  somehow  de¬ 
tached  from  the  real  doctrinal 
struggles  of  the  period.  The  lack 
of  any  clear  concept  of  regenera¬ 
tion  hurts  the  book,  but  this  lack 
may  be  taken  to  show  the  Pelagian 
bent  (“via  media’’)  in  the  Angli¬ 
can  tradition.  Ramsey  praises  this 
tradition  in  a  way  that  suggests 
that  he  sees  no  necessary  antagon- 
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ism  between  belief  and  unbelief. 

R.  G.  Delnay 

The  Death  of  Africa.  By  Peter 
Ritner.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1960.  300  pp. 
$4.95. 

This  is  not  in  any  obvious  sense 
a  Christian  book ;  it  is  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  politics  and  economics. 
It  barely  mentions  missions.  But 
this  book  deserves  the  attention  of 
every  Christian  who  is  actively  in¬ 
terested  in  missions  in  Africa. 

While  some  readers  might  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  author’s  recommen¬ 
dations,  his  observations  seem  ac¬ 
curate.  His  predictions  for  Africa 
may  be  pessimistic;  soil  depletion 
and  overpopulation  will  lead  to 
weakened  government,  then  paup¬ 
erization,  then  chaos,  carnage,  and 
finally  “chinification.”  The  recent 
events  in  the  Congo,  however,  ap¬ 
pear  to  bear  him  out. 

R.  G.  Delnay 

Calendar  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  By  David  Porteous.  Loi- 
zeaux  Bros.,  New  York,  1960. 
96  pp.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  nugget-like  account  of 
important  incidents  in  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Reformation,  that  titanic 
struggle  to  stop  world  conquest 
by  Romanism.  It  provides  signifi¬ 
cant  events  by  grouping  them  by 
the  months  in  which  they  occurred, 
and  not  in  chronological  order  or 
historical  setting,  as  regularly 
done.  Handy  and  brief,  it  is  help¬ 
ful  as  a  reference.  It  provides 
complete  sources  for  all  material 
presented  and  has  a  good  index  and 
bibliography. 

It  should  help  weak  Protestants 
understand  there  is  no  basis  for 


being  ashamed  of  our  heritage. 
Books  on  the  Reformation  ought 
to  reveal  clearly  why  it  was  wrong 
for  Luther  and  Calvin  to  stay 
within  a  slave  camp  and  even 
worse  for  us  to  be  so  tolerant  of  it. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

A  Guide  to  the  Teachings  of 
THE  Early  Church  Fathers. 
By  Robert  R.  Williams.  Wm. 
B.  Erdmans  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Grand  Rapids,  1960.  224 
pp.  $4.00. 

In  nontechnical  and  nonmeta¬ 
physical  Style,  Williams  surveys  in 
masterful  fashion  the  important 
views  of  the  leading  church  fathers. 
Helpful  excerpts  reinforce  the  con¬ 
clusions.  He  has  made  a  close  study 
of  these  figures  of  the  ancient 
church  and  while  too  hard  on  such 
groups  as  the  Montanists  (there  is 
no  reason  for  likening  them  to  the 
Mormons),  he  is  all  too  easy  on 
Origen  and  Cyprian  and  their 
high  views  of  philosophy  and  ec- 
clesiology.  He  is  comprehensive 
without  being  dry,  and  informa¬ 
tive  without  requiring  advanced 
courses  in  patrology  for  back¬ 
ground.  The  writer  does  have  the 
necessary  sympathy  for  the  strange 
times  in  which  his  personalities 
lived  and  wrought. 

This  is  a  reliable,  well-written 
introduction  to  the  major  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  fathers  and  should 
incite  its  readers  to  appreciate 
their  place  in  church  history  and 
their  contributions,  both  good  and 
bad,  to  theolog\'  and  church  life 
ever  since, 

G.  W.  Dollar 

The  Teaching  of  Calvin  for 
Today.  By  Harold  J.  Whitney. 
Zondervan  Publishing  House, 
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Grand  Rapids,  1959.  205  pp. 
$2.95. 

Evangelist  Whitney  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Australia 
has  added  a  worthwhile  appraisal, 
though  brief  and  pungent,  to  the 
ever  growing  works  on  the  genius 
and  giant  of  Geneva,  John  Calvin. 
In  addition,  a  thoroughly  reliable 
summation  of  the  immortal  Insti¬ 
tutes  has  been  given  a  large  place 
in  the  book. 

Whitney  has  expressed  what 
many  students  of  Calvin  have 
thought — that  the  faithful  French¬ 
man  was  not  as  guilty  of  narrow¬ 
ness  and  intolerance  as  standard 
works  have  represented.  Truly 
Calvin  was,  as  is  every  man  to 
some  degree,  a  child  of  his  times, 
and  medievalism  and  the  sixteenth 
century  were  not  conducive  to  pro¬ 
ducing  great  theological  spirits  as 
Zwingli,  Hubmaier,  and  Calvin. 
The  latter’s  mistakes  were  insigni¬ 
ficant  to  the  author,  and  his  con¬ 
tributions,  then  as  since,  were 
monumental  and  influential  be¬ 
yond  c(Mnparison.  He  was  the 
seedbed  of  the  spirit  of  capitalism, 
but  not  the  author  of  the  evils  of 
industrialism.  He  was  the  pioneer 
of  the  embryonic  vitality  and  theo¬ 
logical  backbone  of  the  reformed 
movements,  without  being  the  in¬ 
stigator  of  their  sterility  and  spir¬ 
itual  barrenness. 

Here,  then,  is  another  brief,  but 
appreciative,  epitaph  to  the  massive 
mind  of  his  times  and  the  teacher 
of  succeeding  Christian  genera¬ 
tions. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

Twenty  Centuries  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  By  Paul  Hutchinson 
and  Winfred  E.  Garrison.  Har- 


court.  Brace  and  Co.,  New 
York,  1959.  306  pp.  $6.00. 

All  history  must  be  interpreted, 
its  facts  related  in  making  relev¬ 
ance  to  the  present  scene,  and  its 
figures  seen  in  the  long  story  which 
has  unfolded  since  the  first  man. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  church 
as  seen  through  ecumenical  bifo¬ 
cals.  Its  authors  were  mature  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  of  its  major 
movements  and,  while  decidedly 
liberal  in  their  personal  doctrines, 
have  tried  to  plot  the  line  of  Chris¬ 
tian  witness  from  the  time  of  the 
Savior  until  now.  To  them,  Jesus 
was  one  “rigorous  in  moral  judg¬ 
ments”  (the  highest  compliment 
to  Him),  and  Paul  was  a  master 
in  casting  these  insights  in  the 
Gentile  framework.  With  such  a 
start,  the  foundations  have  been 
removed  and  almost  anything  will 
now  pass  for  a  church.  So  a 
middle-of-the-road  position  is  taken 
on  all  theological  questions,  except 
in  the  generous  tolerance  for 
Romanism  and  exultation  of 
“unity”  movements  of  the  present 
day.  No  effort  is  made  or  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  trace  the  continuing  line 
of  Pauline  truth  and  practice  from 
Palestine  to  America — perhaps  the 
road  would  be  too  narrow  and 
would  not  include  cathedrals, 
councils,  and  well  respected  reli¬ 
gious  bodies. 

It  is  the  story  of  religious  life 
known  as  Christianity,  told  with¬ 
out  making  the  Bible  and  its  clear¬ 
ly  defined  truths  the  center,  be¬ 
ginning,  or  plumbline  of  what  has 
happened. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

They  Gather  at  the  River. 

By  Bernard  A.  Weisberger.  Lit- 
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tie.  Brown  and  Co.,  Boston, 
1958.  345  pp.  $5.00. 

A  secular  historian  and  writer 
has  taken  a  close  look  at  the  cen¬ 
tral  figures,  peculiar  external 
manifestations,  and  the  ecstasies 
and  vigorous  attempts  to  preserve 
old-fashioned  doctrines  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  since  1800. 

Attractively  readable  and  mov¬ 
ingly  informative,  this  book  comes 
very  close  to  being  the  summation 
of  the  thousands  of  observations 
and  attitudes  of  the  worldly  wise 
during  the  times  of  revivals  in  the 
last  two  centuries  in  our  country. 
Validity  of  the  message  and  count¬ 
less  transformed  personalities  seem 
of  no  consequence  to  the  author. 
He  is  even  so  generous  as  to  “for¬ 
give  the  fathers.”  The  opposite 
would  hardly  be  true  in  the  light 
of  the  spiritual  nothingness  of 
modern  critics.  The  frontier  revi¬ 
vals  were  all  too  guilty  of  bodily 
vigor;  the  Great  Awakening  was 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger, 
for  it  split  churches.  D.  L.  Moody 
was  canny  enough  to  adapt  the 
“professional  revivalism”  to  the 
roaring  half  century  after  the  Civil 
War;  and  hillbilly  Billy  Sunday 
was  the  dapper  salesman  of  frothy 
emotionalism.  His  tirades  against 
many  aspects  of  American  life 
were  more  comical  than  serious. 
Now  America  has  “matured” 
enough  to  forsake  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  and  made  it  a  thing  of  re¬ 
spect  for  the  historical  museum. 

This  book  reveals  a  careful  and 
exhaustive  study  of  some  factors 
of  modern  revivals  in  America.  As 
such,  its  factual  content  is  highly 
valuable.  Coming  from  one  of  the 
enlightened  group,  it  fails  to  mark 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (if 
the  author  even  knows  of  His  ex¬ 


istence),  and  completely  ignores 
the  centrality  of  the  Bible  in  revi¬ 
valism  and  the  great  changes 
wrought  in  many  converts.  These 
are  major  elements  and,  without 
due  regard  for  them,  the  study  is 
a  criticism,  but  not  a  reliable 
history. 

G.  W.  Dollar 


The  Creeds  and  Platforms  of 

Congregationalism.  By  Wil- 

liston  Walker.  The  Pilgrim 

Press,  Boston,  1960.  604  pp. 
$2.45. 

This  is  a  paperbound  edition  of 
a  classic  in  Christian  doctrine  and 
church  history.  Professor  Walker 
and  his  excellent  works  have 
more  than  justified  him  as  an  out¬ 
standing  figure  in  American  Chris¬ 
tianity.  This  is  a  reprint  of  the 
1893  edition  of  The  Creeds  and 
Platforms  of  Congregationalism, 
which  included  twenty  outstanding 
statements  of  doctrine  and  polity 
in  the  illustrious  history  of  Con¬ 
gregationalism.  Among  them  are 
such  world-famous  statements  as 
The  Mayflower  Compact,  The 
Half-Way  Covenant,  and  The 
Saybrook  Platform.  Professor 
Walker’s  own  introductions  to 
these  have  been  preserved  in  this 
edition.  This  book  has  been  and 
still  is  a  must  for  the  student  of 
creedal  Christianity  and  the  ob¬ 
server  who  studies  the  history  of 
Congregationalism.  It  is  soon  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  stream  of  church  life 
has  swung  away  from  Scriptural 
bases  to  modern  sociological  con¬ 
cerns.  Preachers  will  find  in  this 
handy  volume  a  gold  mine  of 
theological  expressions  >and  apt 
phrases. 


G.  W.  Dollar 
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The  Story  of  the  National 

Baptists,  By  Owen  B.  Pelt  and 

Ralph  L.  Smith.  Vantage  Press, 
New  York,  1960.  272  pp.  $3.75. 

Negro  Baptists  have  played  a 
significant  role  in  the  history  of 
the  Negro  people  of  the  United 
States  and  this  brief  history  is  an 
attempt  to  portray  that  role.  The 
first  chapter  in  the  book  is  by  far 
the  weakest  in  that  it  does  a  very 
incomplete  job  of  dealing  with  the 
origins  of  Baptists  among  the  Ana¬ 
baptists  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  outstanding  work  of  Grebel, 
Hubmaier,  Menno  Simons,  and 
others  is  almost  completely  omitted 
while  the  doctrinal,  ethical,  and 
church  views  of  the  Anabaptists 
are  entirely  missed.  This  chapter 
should  be  completely  rewritten. 
Other  chapters  on  the  founding 
and  growth  of  Negro  churches  in 
this  country  are  fairly  well  done. 
Sometimes  the  language  is  overly 
graphic  such  as  the  “heroic  age”  of 
one  period  and  the  unusual  words 
of  praise  given  to  all  participants 
and  leaders  in  the  movement  from 
1770  to  the  present.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that  Representative 
Adam  Clanon  Powell  of  New 
York  is  depicted  as  an  outstanding 
religious  leader  of  this  group.  How 
different  he  is  from  some  of  those 
early  pioneers,  who  having  never 
spent  an  hour  in  school  hraved  so 
much  to  lay  the  foundations!  A 
proper  place  is  given  to  the  figure 
of  Booker  T.  Washington.  In 
1895,  the  National  Baptist  Con¬ 
vention  was  organized  with  the 
merger  of  several  existing  groups, 
but  it  had  a  split  in  1915  with  the 
emergence  of  another  and  rival 
group,  the  National  Baptist  Con¬ 
vention  of  America,  Unincorpo¬ 
rated.  The  authors  are  very  proud 


of  the  alignment  of  their  church 
with  the  World  Council  and  the 
National  Council  and  this  is 
phrased  in  rather  glowing,  emo¬ 
tional  terms.  A  reader  soon  senses 
that  the  authors  intend  to  praise 
their  group,  praise  their  leaders, 
praise  their  agency,  and  praise 
everything  with  which  the  organi¬ 
zation  is  connected.  Biblical  stand¬ 
ards,  unregeneracy  of  the  members, 
lack  of  spirituality,  these  and  many 
other  things  do  not  seem  to  bother 
the  authors  at  all.  One  should  al¬ 
ways  allow  for  a  certain  amount 
of  pride,  especially  when  a  minor¬ 
ity  group  is  being  presented  and 
an  honest  attempt  is  made  to  exalt 
those  who  have  labored  and 
worked  so  hard  in  its  early  stages. 
But  there  is  no  justification  for 
such  unscriptural,  unbiblical  at¬ 
titudes  in  our  day  and  time  when 
literature  and  Bibles  and  pam¬ 
phlets  and  tracts  are  available  on 
every  hand  to  instruct  and  en¬ 
lighten. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

The  Protestant  Faith.  By 

George  W.  Forell.  Prentice- 

Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs, 

New  Jersey,  1960.  321  pp. 

Professor  Forell  of  the  Chicago 
Lutheran  Seminary  tries  to  spell 
out  those  doctrines  which  arc 
commonly  believed  by  Protestants 
in  general.  This  is  a  difficult  task 
at  best  since  there  are  so  many 
varying  views  within  what  one 
might  include  as  Protestantism  in 
general.  However,  the  author 
boils  down  the  similarities  in  Prot¬ 
estant  groups  to  four  main  con¬ 
cepts,  namely,  the  work  of  God  in 
salvation,  Christ  as  the  object  of 
trust,  the  authority  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  a  definition  of  the  place 
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and  work  of  the  church.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  author  feels 
that  one-fourth  of  the  people  of 
the  world  are  Christians  (p.  16). 
This  would  be  like  including  hay, 
wood,  and  stubble  in  a  jewelry 
store  display  simply  because  the 
store  was  in  the  middle  of  a  forest. 
But  there  are  some  things  which 
Protestants  have  held  in  common 
and  these  compose  what  the  au¬ 
thor  calls  classical  Protestantism. 
God  is  real  and  confronts  us  in  a 
personal  way ;  His  love  is  the  core 
of  all  truth  by  which  we  know 
that  He  created  the  world  out  of 
nothing.  Sin  is  pictured  as  revolt 
against  God  and  it  brought  about 
the  incarnation  of  Christ,  who 
came  as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King. 
The  Trinity,  church,  and  sacra¬ 
ments  are  other  elements  of  a 
common  Protestant  heritage.  But 
the  author  admits  that  on  the 
matter  of  eschatology,  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  and  social  questions,  there 
has  been  the  greatest  of  diversions. 
He  believes  that  Christ  is  now 
ruling  the  church  and  that  the 
kingdom  has  already  started,  add¬ 
ing  that  the  only  thing  certain  in 
the  future  is  death  and  a  non- 
materialistic  kingdom. 

While  the  author  states  what 
Protestants  have  agreed  on,  un¬ 
consciously  he  may  be  putting  the 
finger  on  the  very  weakness  in  so 
much  of  what  passes  as  non- 
Catholicism.  He  has  discussed  gen¬ 
eral  truths  and  even  come  close  to 
establishing  a  relationship  between 
God  and  man  in  the  person  of 
Christ.  Beyond  that  he  does  not 
go,  and  herein  lies  the  crucial 
weakness  of  the  entire  position. 
The  deep  spiritual  experience  of 
an  individual,  the  assurance  im¬ 
parted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  for¬ 


giveness  of  sins,  the  day-by-day 
walk  in  fellowship  with  the  Lord, 
and  the  marvelous  truths  of  the 
Lord’s  soon  return  to  rapture  the 
church,  these  and  many  others 
have  been  missing  and  lacking  and 
help  explain  in  large  measure  the 
vacuity  of  so-called  Protestantism. 

G.  W.  I>OLLAR 

Biblical  Thought  and  the 
Secular  University.  By 
George  Arthur  Buttrick.  Lou¬ 
isiana  State  University  Press, 
Baton  Rouge,  1960.  $2.50. 
83  pp. 

Is  there  any  hope  that  the  secu¬ 
lar  university  of  this  country  will 
ever  introduce  true  Biblical  reli¬ 
gion  into  its  life?  Is  it  possible 
that  Bible  courses  would  be  taught 
again  in  the  average  college?  Is 
the  church  at  fault  in  the  all-too- 
secular  climate  of  the  average 
campus?  Can  the  educator’s  claim 
to  objectivity  be  carried  out  aside 
from  the  faith  imparted  by  the 
Christian  church? 

These  are  questions  which  have 
upset  Buttrick  both  in  his  years 
as  a  pastor  and  as  a  teacher  at 
Harvard  University.  Rightly  so, 
he  affirms  that  university  students 
need  the  Biblical  view  of  man,  if 
only  for  the  ethical  enabling  to  be 
found  therein.  Again,  he  is  on  the 
right  track  in  believing  that  stu¬ 
dies  of  a  Biblical  nature  should 
he  added  to  a  university  curricu¬ 
lum.  He  is  also  on  sound  ground 
in  holding  that  students  on  the 
college  campuses  need  to  worship 
God  or  they  shall  develop  into 
intellectual  idolaters.  But  some  of 
the  answers  which  Buttrick  pro¬ 
poses  would  raise  more  questions 
than  solve.  Courses  in  Bible  as 
taught  by  the  average  university 
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educator  would  certainly  never 
bring  many  students  to  a  faith  in 
God  or  in  Biblical  revelation.  Go¬ 
ing  to  a  church  on  college  prop¬ 
erty  is  certainly  not  synonomous 
with  worshipping  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  The  educated  man 
needs  something  more  than  faith 
because  it  may  be  only  faith  in 
himself  and  in  the  altogether 
vague  ideal  called  progress.  Does 
the  author  not  realize  after  a  long 
ministry  that  until  university  pro¬ 
fessors,  leaders,  and  students  have 
been  bom  again  by  the  grace  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ  that  there 
can  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  faith, 
hope,  and  love  in  any  true  New 
Testament  sense.  What  can  justi¬ 
fy  the  handing  out  of  a  few  ideas 
to  young  people  when  they  are 
desperately  in  need  of  eternal  life 
in  Jesus  Christ?  Ritual,  color, 
liturgy,  and  intellectual  well  being 
are  certainly  attractive  to  any 
man,  but  they  are  not  substitutes 
for  the  righteousness  of  God  to  be 
found  in  Jesus  Christ,  man’s  only 
Savior. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

The  Coming  Reformation.  By 
Geddes  MacGregor.  The  West¬ 
minster  Press,  Philadelphia, 
1960.  160  pp.  $3.50. 

The  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California,  in  incisive  and 
argumentative  language,  calls  up¬ 
on  modern  Protestants  to  continue 
the  noble  work  begun  by  the  Re¬ 
formers.  It  is  his  contention  that 
the  sixteenth  century  saw  great 
forward  steps  taken  toward  a  true 
reformation  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  that  our  own  cen¬ 
tury  has  witnessed  degenerating 
influences  which  keep  us  from 


realizing  the  ideals  of  Luther  and 
Calvin.  Many  of  the  scathing  at¬ 
tacks  are  well  taken,  especially  in 
the  areas  of  the  inner  life  and  deep 
spirituality  of  the  average  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  Protestant  church.  In 
lusty  and  commanding  fashion, 
MacGregor  attempts  to  challenge 
Protestant  leadership  to  recapture 
the  high  ideals  and  principles  of 
the  Reformers  and  reinterpret 
them  in  the  twentieth  century 
settings.  He  feels  very  strongly 
that  the  Protestant  today  should 
feel  as  much  at  home  in  his  church 
as  evidently  a  Roman  Catholic 
does  in  his  cathedral.  In  hearty 
fashion,  the  author  embraces  mod¬ 
ern  movements  such  as  ecumenici¬ 
ty,  Barthianism,  and  the  several 
attempts  by  Sacramentarians  to 
deepen  our  consciousness  of  being 
part  of  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ. 

While  much  of  the  criticism 
leveled  at  the  institutions  of  Prot¬ 
estantism  by  the  author  are  well 
known  and  have  been  made  before, 
one  has  a  certain  timidity  about 
the  whole  thesis;  this  timidity 
arises  because  of  the  weaknesses 
of  the  answers  or  solutions  which 
are  proffered.  It  may  sound  con¬ 
vincing  to  write  of  an  increase  in 
discipline  and  a  deepening  inner 
life  and  a  much  more  truly  re¬ 
formed  type  of  liturgy.  But  we 
could  have  all  of  these  changes  and 
little  or  nothing  be  added  to  pres¬ 
ent-day  Christianity.  Nothing  is 
said  about  the  New  Testament 
ideal  of  discipleship.  Nothing  is 
said  of  the  centrality  of  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Word  and  too  high  a 
place  is  given  to  the  church  of 
the  Reformers  which  in  many 
ways  was  not  too  far  away  from 
the  church  of  Rome.  No,  this  is 
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not  the  solution.  It  is  but  another 
well  written  evidence  that  a  solu¬ 
tion  is  desperately  needed. 

G.  W.  Dollar 


Elementary  Patrology.  By 

Aloys  Dirksen.  B.  Herder  Book 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  1959.  314  pp. 
$4.00. 

Here  is  a  labyrinth  of  the  lives 
of  men  —  almost  enough  short 
biographical  sketches  to  swamp  an 
interested  reader.  In  true  Roman 
Catholic  style  the  author  makes 
an  energetic  attempt  to  exalt  all 
people  and  views  who  have  been 
within  the  pale  of  Romanism. 
The  fathers  are  given  peculiar 
status  of  sainthood  and  even  semi¬ 
worship  although  many  of  them 
were  unbiblical  on  major  and 
minor  doctrines.  There  is  no  good 
reason  to  organize  a  crusade  to 
dethrone  them  from  a  proper  place 
in  ancient  history,  but  there  is  less 
reason  to  exalt  them  when  many 
of  them  took  part  in  nothing  less 
than  unionized  banditry  in  spiri¬ 
tual  things.  Of  necessity,  the  au¬ 
thor  can  make  no  evaluation  of 
the  concepts  and  conduct  of  any 
of  the  figures  of  the  ancient  church 
because  he  has  no  standard  to  use. 
They  were  in  it,  they  were  of  it, 
they  supported  it,  they  died  in  its 
arms,  and  this  is  enough  to  justify 
anything  they  did,  said,  or  left 
undone.  It  was  the  Council  of 
Trent  which  raised  the  traditional 
teaching  of  the  fathers  to  an 
equality  with  the  Bible.  But  the 
Bible-believing  Christian  still 
holds  that  the  Word  of  God  does 
not  allow  additional  things  of  the 
early  centuries,  especially  when  so 
many  of  those  things  contradict 


the  plain  teachings  of  the  Word 
of  God. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

Jesus  and  the  Trinity.  By 
Walter  Russell  Bowie.  Abing¬ 
don  Press,  New  York,  1960. 
160  pp.  $2.75. 

There  have  been  several  doc¬ 
trinal  books  recently  penned  by 
neoliberals.  But  upon  close  exam¬ 
ination,  the  doctrines  and  their 
meanings  seem  to  disappear.  This 
study  of  the  Trinity  is  no  excep¬ 
tion.  Authored  by  the  associate 
editor  of  The  Interpreter  $  Bible 
who  was  once  a  professor  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  the  volume 
portrays  the  Trinity  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  to  it.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  developed  from 
the  Bible  and  the  historical  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  church.  However,  the 
argument  does  not  begin  in  the 
Old  Testament,  where  there  is 
much  evidence  for  this  doctrine, 
nor  are  the  creeds  interpreted  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  church  councils. 
Also,  the  author  arrives  at  a 
modalistic  concept  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  although  admitting  his  in¬ 
ability  to  explain  it  (p.  131). 

Readers  will  be  interested  in 
this  study  as  representative  of  neo¬ 
liberal  thought.  Of  import  is  the 
criticism  against  Barth  for  making 
the  gap  between  God  and  man 
too  large.  It  is  suggested  that  man 
is  not  sufficient  in  himself  to 
bridge  this  wide  gap  of  neo-ortho¬ 
doxy.  However,  such  logic  should 
indicate  that  God  has  bridged  the 
gap,  not  that  there  is  no  gap.  This 
work  illustrates  that  neoliberalism, 
in  its  move  from  neo-orthodoxy, 
has  regained  the  position  of  old 
liberalism. 

E.  C.  Jambs 
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Right  Living.  By  Julius  W. 

Haun.  Pageant  Press,  Inc., 
New  York,  1959.  201  pp.  $3.50. 

This  volume  is  a  handbook  of 
general  and  special  ethics  au¬ 
thored  by  a  Catholic  professor  and 
administrator  at  St.  Mary’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Minnesota.  Although  ethical 
interest  has  recently  increased  due 
to  its  emphasis  by  liberalism,  neo¬ 
orthodoxy,  and  neocvangelicalism, 
little  has  been  written  in  this  field 
except  by  Roman  Catholics.  This 
work  presents  ethical  principles 
based  on  scholastic  philosophy 
which  holds  to  the  sufficiency  of 
reason  to  attain  truth.  These  prin¬ 
ciples  are  then  applied  to  some  of 
man’s  relationships,  namely,  to 
God  and  to  society.  There  is  a 
good  critical  summary  of  the  more 
important  schools  of  philosophical 
ethics.  Interesting  too  is  the  ap¬ 
plication  to  specific  ethical  prob¬ 
lems.  Capital  punishment  is  ad¬ 
vocated  for  preventing  heinous 
crimes.  War  is  justified  if  there 
is  a  just  cause  and  the  goal  can  be 
realized.  The  morality  of  hydro¬ 
gen  bombs  is  determined  by  their 
use.  The  purpose  of  marriage  is 
discussed  from  the  Catholic  view¬ 
point. 

Although  many  things  in  this 
volume  are  true  and  reasonable, 
those  who  regard  the  Bible  as  the 
only  rule  of  faith  and  practice  will 
disagree  in  many  areas.  Anyone 
who  builds  on  the  sufficiency  of 
reason  has  not  considered  its  limi¬ 
tations.  Reason  is  finite  and  fallen 
and  therefore  fallible.  Thus,  there 
is  the  necessity  of  revelation.  The 
Word  of  God  is  determinative  in 
many  areas  of  ethical  conduct,  and 
where  Scripture  does  not  speak 
directly,  divine  principles  are  pre¬ 
sented.  This  volume  would  be 


helpful  to  philosophy  students  and 
those  who  want  a  popular  treat¬ 
ment  of  Catholic  moral  theology. 

E.  C.  James 

The  Theology  of  Dietrich 

Bonhoeffer.  By  John  D. 

G  o  d  s  e  y.  The  Westminster 
Press,  Philadelphia,  1960.  299 

pp.  $6.00. 

Although  hanged  by  Heinrich 
Himmler  in  Nazi  Germany  at  the 
age  of  39,  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  left 
a  life’s  work  which  is  now  claim¬ 
ing  examination  by  neo-orthodox 
scholars.  The  author,  a  professor 
at  the  Theological  School  of 
Drew  University,  New  Jersey, 
presents  the  biography,  theological 
exposition,  and  evaluation  of  this 
ecumenical  writer.  By  integrating 
biography  with  theological  writ¬ 
ings  in  three  successive  stages,  the 
author  has  shown  the  correlation 
between  this  dialectician’s  life  and 
work.  The  first  section  traces  his 
life  and  theology  from  his  birth  in 
1906  to  1931  when  he  became  a 
lecturer  at  the  University  of  Ber¬ 
lin.  The  next  period  was  between 
Hitler’s  rise  to  power  and  the  out¬ 
break  of  World  War  II.  During 
this  time  Bonhoeffer  coined  the 
phrase  “cheap  grace’’  to  denote  a 
Christianity  that  proclaims  for¬ 
giveness  without  demanding  dis- 
cipleship.  Evidently  he  did  not  see 
that  one  who  is  completely  for¬ 
given  is  constrained  to  disciple- 
ship.  Although  his  writings  were 
fragmentary  in  the  final  period, 
the  war  years  until  his  death  in 
1945,  the  emphasis  was  on  ethics. 

Of  interest  is  the  author’s 
evaluation  of  Bonhoeffer.  Al¬ 
though  it  may  be  agreed  that  the 
emphasis  of  Bonhoeffer’s  theology 
is  Christological,  it  is  not  Christo- 
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logical  in  the  orthodox  sense.  The 
substitutionary  death  is  ignored. 
Also,  this  theologian  is  evaluated 
only  in  how  he  differs  with  Barth, 
not  with  orthodox  theology.  Even 
though  Bonhoeffer  is  critical  of 
Barth  for  not  fostering  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  church  with  the 
world,  he  does  accept  Barthian 
theology. 

This  volume  will  interest  those 
who  want  to  study  the  life  and 
writings  of  this  German  theolo¬ 
gian.  An  unusual  value  of  the 
book  is  that  it  shows  the  influence 
of  a  man’s  life  on  his  theology. 

E.  C.  James 

The  Labor  of  Love.  By  Spiros 
Zodhiates.  Wm  B.  Eerdmans 
Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
1960.  376  pp.  $4.00. 

The  Patience  of  Hope.  By 
Spiros  Zodhiates.  Wm.  B.  Eerd¬ 
mans  Publishing  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  1960.  299  pp.  $4.00. 

These  two  volumes  complete 
Zodhiates’  trilogy  The  Episle  of 
James  and  the  Life  of  Faith  for 
which  he  has  given  three  and  wie- 
half  years  in  preparation.  This  is 
the  kind  of  set  that  all  pastors 
search  for — a  wholesome  combina¬ 
tion  of  insights  from  Greek  exege¬ 
sis  and  word  studies  together  with 
an  abundance  of  fresh,  vital,  illus¬ 
trative  material.  Trying  to  be  as 
nontechnical  as  possible,  Zodhiates 
has  geared  his  writing  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  English  reader  by 
helping  him  to  enjoy  the  depths 
of  thought  contained  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  text.  The  work  is  suitable  for 
a  twofold  usage.  Not  only  w’ill  it 
be  an  instructive  and  stimulating 
aid  to  the  pastor  in  his  sermon 
preparation,  but  it  will  also  be 


helpful  as  a  devotional  aid  for  the 
layman,  taking  a  chapter  a  day. 

The  writer  has  given  especial 
emphasis  to  two  areas.  He  deals 
at  great  length  with  the  matter  of 
confession  in  James  5:16  drawing 
heavily  on  historical  background 
materials.  He  also  gives  extended 
coverage  of  the  matter  of  the 
backsliding  Christian  by  discuss¬ 
ing  it  in  conjunction  with  the 
problem  passage,  Hebrews  6:4-6. 

The  indices  of  the  work  are 
especially  complete.  There  are  a 
total  of  five  indices;  namely,  Sub¬ 
ject,  Illustration,  Scripture  Ver¬ 
ses  other  than  James,  English 
Words  (with  Greek),  Greek 
Words  (with  English). 

As  is  the  case  in  most  works  of 
this  nature,  the  central  theme  or 
argument  of  the  epistle  is  some¬ 
what  lost  in  the  maze  of  illustra¬ 
tions  and  other  material  more  or 
less  tangent  to  the  immediate  text. 
This  will  not  be  as  serious  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  the  one  using  the  work 
devotionally,  however,  as  it  would 
be  to  the  student  of  exegesis. 

Anyone  who  has  been  faced 
with  the  task  of  making  the 
truths  of  Scripture  relevant  to  his 
listeners  will  find  these  volumes 
most  helpful. 

E.  D.  R  ADM  AC  HER 

The  Old  Testament  View  of 
Revelation.  By  James  G.  S.  S. 
Thomson.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans 
Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
1960.  107  pp.  $2.50. 

In  this  day  one  hears  much 
about  what  various  theologians 
think  concerning  the  nature  and 
method  of  God’s  revelation  of 
Himself.  If  you  are  weary  of  the 
opinions  of  men  and  you  desire 
an  answer  directly  from  the  Old 
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Testament  as  to  the  nature  and 
media  and  purpose  of  God’s  self¬ 
disclosure,  then  Thomson  has  pro¬ 
vided  just  such  an  answer.  The 
work  is  not  polemic.  Rather,  it  is 
a  simple  setting  forth  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  relevant  to  the  subject.  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  saturated  with  Scrip¬ 
ture,  one  would  find  it  most  bene¬ 
ficial  to  study  it  through  with  the 
Bible  in  hand. 

Thomson  begins  by  discussing 
the  nature  of  revelation.  He  shows 
that  in  each  case  the  act  of  revela¬ 
tion  is  a  face-to-face  personal  en¬ 
counter  with  the  living  God.  He 
is  careful  to  point  out,  however, 
that  everywhere  in  the  Old  I'esta- 
ment  the  activity  of  God  as  a 
medium  of  His  self-disclosure  is 
wedded  to  the  Word  of  God. 
Along  with  every  revelatory  act 
there  was  the  interpretive  Word. 
He  states:  “So  closely  connected 
are  they  that  the  act  and  the 
Word  are  sometimes  synonymous; 
and  if  not  identical,  they  are 
simultaneous.  It  would  seem  that 
often  the  activity  without  the 
Word  could  not  be  a  medium  of 
revelation.” 

Probably  the  most  helpful  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  whole  book  is  that  which 
discusses  the  Word  of  the  Lord  as 
a  medium  of  revelation.  The  ma¬ 
terial  in  this  chapter  formed  the 
Tyndale  Old  Testament  futures, 
1959,  delivered  by  the  writer  and 
published  as  a  monograph:  1  he 
W ord  of  the  Lord  in  Jeremiah 
(London:  The  Tyndale  Press, 
1959).  Thomson  is  convinced  that 
the  most  significant  of  all  the  or¬ 
gans  of  divine  communication 
used  by  God  to  disclose  Himself 
to  man  is  the  Word  of  God.  That 
Cjod  not  only  “acts”  but  also 
“speaks”  is  evidenced  by  the  394 


occurrences  of  “the  Word  of  the 
Lord”  and  like  phrases.  Thomson 
significantly  states:  “Until  a  man 
speaks  he  veils  his  thoughts,  opin¬ 
ions,  and  feelings.  When  one  de¬ 
pends  upon  outward  appearance 
for  a  revelation  of  character  or 
feeling,  limitations  are  obvious. 
That  was  why,  when  God  re¬ 
vealed  Himself  through  visions  or 
appearances,  the  Word  was  still 
part  of  the  mode  of  revelation.  All 
the  appearances  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  are  speaking  appearances.” 
Thus,  without  the  Word  the 
vision  would  have  been  defective 
or  incomplete.  The  evidence  which 
Thomson  brings  forth  shows  the 
error  of  Niebuhr’s  postulate  that 
truths  of  faith  lose  their  force 
when  formulated  into  dogmatic 
statements. 

Because  of  its  simple,  forthright 
presentation,  this  book  will  be 
helpful  in  solid  instruction  and 
real  spiritual  benefit  for  layman 
and  theologian  alike. 

E.  D.  Radmacher 

Index  to  Periodical  Litera¬ 
ture  ON  THE  Apostle  Paul. 
By  Bruce  M.  Metzger.  Wm.  B. 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Companj', 
Grand  Rapids,  1960.  183  pp. 
$4.00. 

If  a  part  of  erudition  is  know¬ 
ing  where  to  find  information, 
then  this  volume  is  certainly  a 
genuine  and  much-needed  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  the  first  in  a  new 
series  of  study  helps,  entitled  New 
Testament  Tools  and  Studies. 
Bruce  M.  Metzger,  professor  of 
New  Testament  language  and 
literature  at  Princeton  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  is  the  editor  of  the 
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new  series  and  the  director  of  the 
compilation  of  this  initial  volume. 

Statistics  are  of  essence  in  a 
review  of  a  work  of  this  nature. 
A  total  of  114  periodicals  have 
been  consulted  from  which  all  of 
the  articles  on  Paul,  except  a  few 
of  purely  homiletical  nature,  have 
been  cited.  The  project  is  a  result 
of  a  seminar  on  the  Apostle  Paul 
which  stirred  interest  because  of 
the  dirth  of  useful  bibliographic 
aids.  Twenty  students  co-operated 
in  surveying  a  total  of  about  sixty 
periodicals.  Metzger  himself  can¬ 
vassed  more  than  fifty  other  pe¬ 
riodicals  as  well  as  supplementing 
the  work  of  the  students.  The 
articles  listed  cover  a  total  of 
fourteen  languages,  namely, 
Dutch,  English,  French,  German, 
Greek,  Italian,  Latin,  Lithuanian, 
Norwegian,  Polish,  Russian,  Ser¬ 
bian,  Spanish,  and  Swedish.  Thirty 
of  the  periodicals  span  fifty  years 
or  more  of  publication,  and  sev¬ 
eral  cover  more  than  a  century. 
The  majority  of  the  articles  are 
listed  under  either  historical,  criti¬ 
cal,  or  theological  studies. 

This  volume  is  heartily  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  reviewer  as  a  work 
that  will  aid  the  serious  student 
of  the  New  Testament  by  bringing 
to  his  attention  source  material  at 
a  moment’s  notice  which  otherwise 
he  would  not  find  even  after  pains¬ 
taking  research.  The  student  of 
the  Greek  will  be  particularly 
pleased  to  find  that  1293  of  the 
2987  articles  indexed  are  devoted 
to  exegesis  of  individual  passages. 
Another  advantage  of  this  volume 
is  that  it  reveals  the  weak  areas 
of  linguistic  and  theological  pur¬ 
suit.  For  example,  there  are  about 
as  many  articles  on  the  subject  of 
the  baptism  for  the  dead  as  there 


are  on  the  whole  area  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Two  basic  factors  will  limit  the 
usefulness  of  this  work  for  many 
people.  First,  there  is  the  personal 
limitation  of  the  teacher  or  stu¬ 
dent  who  is  not  learned  in  the 
languages.  For  his  comfort,  how¬ 
ever,  he  Mrill  be  pleased  to  note 
that  1568  of  the  articles  are  in 
English.  Secondly,  there  is  the 
limitation  of  library  facilities. 
Only  the  very  largest  of  theologi¬ 
cal  libraries  would  have  most  of 
the  periodicals  mentioned. 

Metzger  has  cleared  the  way 
in  a  much-needed  area  of  research. 
It  now  remains  for  someone  to  do 
the  same  type  of  thing  for  the 
rest  of  the  literature  of  the  New 
Testament. 

E.  D.  Radmacher 

The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to 
THE  Corinthians.  By  John 
Calvin.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Pub¬ 
lishing  Companv,  Grand  Rapids, 
1960.  370  pp.  $5.00. 

No  writing  of  John  Calvin  can 
with  integrity  be  treated  with  in¬ 
difference,  or  laid  aside  with  mere¬ 
ly  passing  notice,  for  Calvin  was 
a  man  of  strong  character  and 
astute  mentality.  He  was  born  and 
lived  in  a  century  when  events 
of  importance  and  lasting  signifi¬ 
cance  were  taking  place.  He  was 
from  his  youth  a  disciplined  in¬ 
dividual  both  in  conduct  and  mind, 
becoming  one  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  men  of  his  century.  Could 
such  a  man  think  lightly  or  write 
indifferently? 

His  monumental  work,  of 
course,  is  his  Institutes,  but  prac¬ 
tically  all,  if  not  all,  his  writings 
have  monumental  character.  Such 
is  the  commentary  now  in  review 
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— The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to 
the  Corinthians.  This  volume  is 
the  second  in  a  completely  new 
translation  into  modem  English 
of  Calvin’s  commentaries  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  translation 
is  by  John  W.  Fraser  and  the  book 
is  edited  by  David  W.  Torrance 
and  Thomas  F.  Torrance. 

This  commentary  is  not  alone 
for  the  scholarly — those  with 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
and  other  languages,  those  of 
theological  accomplishment  and 
understanding.  It  is  suited  to  the 
ordinary  and  average  individual. 
It  is  a  book  that  can  well  and 
profitably  be  used  for  devotional 
reading  and  study,  used  particular¬ 
ly  as  the  epistle  is  read  and  stud¬ 
ied.  In  like  manner,  it  is  a  rich 
mine  of  helpfulness  to  the  Bible 
expositor  in  preaching  and  teach- 
ing. 

In  its  format  the  book  is  attrac¬ 
tive;  in  its  function  it  excels. 

C.  A.  Nash 

The  Westminster  Confession 
FOR  Today.  By  George  S. 
Hendry.  John  Knox  Press,  Rich¬ 
mond,  1960.  253  pp.  Paper 
$2.00. 

The  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  adopted  by  the  Parliament 
of  England  as  the  confession  of 
faith  for  the  short-lived  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  England  in  the  year  1648, 
shortly  thereafter  ratified  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  Scotland,  has 
remained  through  subsequent  cen¬ 
turies  the  standard  of  faith  for 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
most  outstanding  commentary  on 
the  Confession  is  that  of  Archi¬ 
bald  Alexander  Hodge,  published 
in  the  year  1926.  That  a  new 


commentary  should  appear  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  changing  and 
revisionist  period  in  which  we 
live.  Such  a  commentary  is  the 
book  here  reviewed. 

In  no  sense  whatever  can  the 
work  of  Hendry  be  evaluated  as  a 
substitute  for  that  of  Hodge,  even 
“for  today.”  This  present  work 
lacks  the  penetrating  insight  and 
theological  depth  that  character¬ 
izes  the  earlier  work.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  to  say  that  the  later 
commentary  is  without  value,  for 
it  may  well  serve  as  a  complement 
to  clarify  through  simpler  language 
some  statements  of  Hodge. 

The  mental  bent  of  Hendry  is 
seen  in  his  introduction  to  the 
book  and  his  evaluation  of  the 
Confession.  After  stating  that 
“the  Confession  was  the  product 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it 
exhibits  a  number  of  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  temper  and  mentality 
of  that  period  but  which  are  less 
congenial  to  the  mind  of  the  church 
at  the  present  day,”  he  points  out 
four  characteristics  as  criticism. 
First,  the  manner  of  approach  is 
excessively  legalistic.  Second,  the 
authors  thought  it  was  incumbent 
upon  them  to  deliver  categorical 
answers  to  all  questions  that  could 
be  raised  concerning  the  faith, 
holding  the  attitude  that  there  was 
only  one  right  answer.  Third,  the 
Confession  tends  to  see  everything 
in  terms  of  black  and  white ;  there 
are  no  intermediate  shades  of  gray. 
Fourth,  the  Confession  tends  to 
view  the  drama  of  redemption  as 
one  played  out  between  God  and 
the  individual.  The  social  aspect 
of  redemption  is  not  fully  realized 
and  its  significance  is  not  integrat¬ 
ed  into  the  picture  as  a  whole. 

The  author  has  opened  himself 
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to  the  charge  of  advocating  the 
toning  down  of  truth  so  as  to 
make  it  congenial  to  the  modern 
mind.  The  austerity  of  truth  is 
too  severe  for  the  lax,  modern 
mentality.  While  not  denying  the 
individualistic  aspect  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  the  author  seems  to  imply  an 
unwarranted  social  significance  to 
redemption.  Though  not  blatantly 
clear,  there  seems  to  underlie  the 
work  a  liberal  mental  bent. 

C.  A.  Nash 

Vital  Word  Studies  in  First 
Thessalonians.  By  John  Line- 
berry.  Zondervan  Publishing 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  1960. 
132  pp.  $2.00. 

Words  are  the  vehicle  by  which 
thought  and  expression  are  re¬ 
corded.  Their  use,  choice,  and  ar¬ 
rangement  are  of  significant  im¬ 
portance.  Added  to  that  is  the 
need  to  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  used  and  its  significance  as 
used  in  the  particular  setting.  The 
author  of  this  book,  John  Line- 
berry,  had  as  his  purpose  in  pre¬ 
paring  this  exegetical  study  the 
strengthening  and  encouragement 
of  the  people  of  God.  The  work  is 
the  result  of  years  of  study  of  the 
Greek  language  and  pastoral  ex¬ 
perience.  Lineberry  is  now  the 
pastor  of  the  Sanford  Avenue 
Baptist  Church  of  Alton,  Illinois. 

The  King  James  (Authorized) 
Version  is  the  text  used  in  the 
exegesis,  to  which  the  author  has 
added  what  he  terms  a  “fuller 
translation,”  which  translation  is 
evidently  his  own.  Both  transla¬ 
tions  are  given  above  the  exegesis 
of  each  verse;  the  exegesis  is  a 
versc-by-verse  treatment.  This,  of 
course,  is  feasible,  seeing  that  the 
work  is  a  word  study.  That  pro¬ 


cedure.  however,  is  open  to  the 
possibility  of  defining  a  word  with¬ 
out  proper  consideration  of  its 
textual  Sc^ting. 

The  exegesis  is  a  worthy  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  study  of  the  book 
involved  and  is  so  presented  as  to 
be  useful  to  those  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  original  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  New  Testament. 
Some  interpretative  viewpoints 
with  which  the  reviewer  is  not  in 
agreement  with  Lineberry  are  to 
be  observed.  In  particular  is  Line- 
berry’s  belief  that  the  return  of 
the  Lord  and  translation  of  the 
church  climax  the  present  age  pe¬ 
riod.  The  reviewer  along  with 
many  others  believes  that  the 
church  is  taken  out  of,  away  from, 
the  age  climax  which  is  coincident 
with  Israel’s  seventieth  week  and 
the  time  of  God’s  wrathful  judg¬ 
ments  on  the  earth. 

All  things  considered,  here  is  a 
concise  and  desirable  treatment  of 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessa¬ 
lonians,  in  word  study. 

C.  A.  Nash 

Elizabeth  I  and  the  Religious 

Settlement.  By  Carl  S.  Meyer. 

Concordia  Publishing  House, 
St.  Louis,  1960.  182  pp.  $4.95. 

Religion  has  alwa)rs  been  a  tu¬ 
multuous  factor  in  human  history; 
it  always  will  be.  It  has  not  only 
involved  the  relationship  of  church 
and  state  but,  in  Christianity  espe¬ 
cially,  it  has  been  frictional  as  re¬ 
gards  the  kind  of  rule  or  authority 
that  should  control.  The  Protes¬ 
tant  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  was 
without  question  the  greatest  up¬ 
heaval  in  that  particular.  The 
ideologies  abide,  though  somewhat 
subdued. 
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The  book  here  reviewed  has  to 
do  with  the  conflict  in  England 
between  Romanism  and  Protest* 
antism ;  which  should  be  the  recog¬ 
nized  order.  Though  Henry  VIII 
broke  from  the  domination  of 
Papal  Rome,  Romanism  was  still 
the  prevailing  order  in  England. 
The  Protestant  Reformation 
spread  from  Europe  to  England 
and  fomented  the  struggle  that  had 
for  its  opposing  leaders  the  half 
sisters  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  The 
question  of  establishment  domi¬ 
nated.  Mary  sought  to  re-establish 
Romanism,  which  had  been  dis¬ 
established  under  her  predecessor. 
When  Elizabeth  was  enthroned 
the  question  of  establishment  was 
primary.  Would  Romanism  re¬ 
main  the  established  order  or 
would  Protestantism  be  recognized 
and  established  by  Elizabeth;  that 
was  the  issue  to  be  determined. 
Meyer  treats  that  all-important 
and  decisive  action  to  English 
religious  life  in  his  discussion  of 
the  Religious  Settlement. 

The  occasion  for  the  production 
of  this  volume  was  the  four-hun- 
dreth  anniversary  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Religious  Settlement.  The 
purpose  of  the  writing  is  stated  by 
the  author  as  follows:  “The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  book  is  to  present  the 
events  of  1559  which  culminated 
in  the  Elizabethan  Settlement. 
That  purpose  has  been  carried  out 
effectively  in  the  discussion  of  the 
pertinent  factors,  such  as  parlia¬ 
ment,  prayer  book,  clergy,  laity, 
the  old  religion,  puritanism,  and 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles.” 

Another  book  of  history!  Yes, 
but  a  record  stimulating  in  its 
presentation  of  the  battle  for  sur¬ 
vival  and  establishment  of  Protest¬ 


antism  against  Romanism. 

C.  A.  Nash 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
By  C.  E.  Colton.  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  1960.  158  pp.  $2.95. 

Of  the  three  major  discourses 
of  our  Lord  recorded  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
has  received  the  greatest  diver¬ 
gence  in  interpretation.  The  treat¬ 
ment  given  the  Sermon  by  Colton 
does  not  touch  upon  the  problem 
of  interpretation,  but  proceeds  with 
the  understanding  that  it  applies 
to  the  Christian  life.  Observing 
that  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ  do  not  come  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  discourse,  Colton  states 
that  the  content  is  “necessarily 
limited  to  a  discussion  of  things 
which  could  be  more  easily  under¬ 
stood  by  the  disciples  at  this  stage 
of  kingdom  progress.  .  .  .  We  do 
have  in  this  sermon  the  seed  germs 
out  of  which  every  aspect  of  king¬ 
dom  truth  is  based.”  No  attempt 
is  made  to  define  the  term  king¬ 
dom  as  used  by  the  author.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  he  uses  it 
as  synonymous  with  the  Christian 
life  and  the  present  period  of 
human  history. 

While  it  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  this  review  to  discuss  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  and  relevance  of 
the  various  interpretations  of  the 
passage  in  question,  it  does  seem 
wise  to  state  that  the  viewpoint 
taken  by  the  author  in  applying 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  the 
present  age  period  has  much  in  its 
favor  as  against  the  concept  that 
relegates  it  in  toto  to  a  future  age. 

The  treatment  here  given  by 
Colton  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
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Mount  is  an  attempted  exposition 
in  a  series  of  brief,  therefore  not 
exhaustive,  sermons  preached  to 
his  own  congregation,  which  illus¬ 
trates  a  very  commendable  method 
of  preaching.  Following  a  brief 
introductory  message  there  are 
nineteen  sermons,  each  in  consecu¬ 
tive  order  and  treating  a  group  of 
verses.  The  aim  throughout  was 
to  translate  the  principles  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  into  real  life  situations — a 
worthy  objective. 

C.  A.  Nash 

The  Sufferings  and  Glories 

OF  THE  Messiah.  By  John 

Brown.  Zondervan  Publishing 
House,  1959.  352  pp.  $3.95. 

What  was  stated  of  Abel,  “he 
being  dead  yet  speaketh,”  can  well 
be  said  of  many  of  his  successors, 
including  the  author  of  the  above 
titled  book.  John  Brown  has  been 
dead  for  more  than  a  century, 
having  departed  this  life  in  the 
year  1858.  Through  the  two  por¬ 
tions  of  Scripture  treated  in  this 
excellent  work  a  voice  of  the  past 
speaks  appealingly  and  with  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  heart  of  the  present. 

Though  classified  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  as  a  devotional  classic,  and 
rightly  so,  it  must  also  be  classed 
among  the  finest  of  Bible  exposi¬ 
tion.  The  comment  of  C.  H. 
Spurgeon  seems  sufficient  to  char¬ 
acterize  the  expositions  of  Psalm 
eighteen  and  the  fifty-third  chap¬ 
ter  of  Isaiah,  which  form  the  con¬ 
tent  of  Brown’s  production.  To 
quote:  “Like  all  of  Dr.  Brown’s 
productions,  this  is  a  work  of  the 
highest  order.  Clear,  full,  and  in 
the  best  manner,  exegetical.’’  Also 
in  further  statement  Spurgeon 
said,  speaking  of  Brown’s  writ¬ 
ings,  “Everything  he  has  left  us  is 


massive  gold.” 

The  thorough  going  evangeli¬ 
cal,  in  reading  the  book  will  be 
rejoiced  in  the  affirmations  of 
loyalty  to  the  Bible  as  the  very 
Word  of  God,  literally  inter¬ 
preted,  though  some  of  its  lan¬ 
guage  is  figurative  and  poetic.  The 
suffering  Messiah  is  clearly  pre¬ 
sented  and  salvation  by  grace  alone 
frequently  asserted.  The  triumph 
of  Messiah  is  seen  in  history.  The 
millennium  comes  into  view,  but 
is  not  fully  carried  through.  The 
Jews  are  seen  as  judged  and  scat¬ 
tered  “until  the  times  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  are  fulfilled.’’  Application  of 
the  truth  expounded  to  God’s 
people  in  the  present  Christian  pe¬ 
riod  is  a  feature  of  this  outstand¬ 
ing  work. 

That  such  vigorously  spiritual 
writings  of  the  past  are  being  re¬ 
produced  for  the  readers  of  today, 
the  time  of  spiritual  decline,  is 
cause  of  thanksgiving. 

C.  A.  Nash 

The  Gospel  According  to  St. 
John.  John  Calvin.  T.  H.  L. 
Parker,  Translator.  David  W. 
Torrance  and  Thomas  F.  Tor¬ 
rance,  Editors.  Wm.  B.  Eerd- 
mans  Publishing  Company, 
1959.  278  pp.  $4.50. 

The  name  of  John  Calvin  is 
written  in  large  letters  on  the 
pages  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  his  writ¬ 
ings  will  pass  from  the  pages  of 
history,  while  there  are  those  who 
believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word 
of  God,  authoritative  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  Christian  faith 
and  practice.  His  impact  upon  life 
and  history  has  not  yet  been  fully 
appraised.  With  these  determina- 
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tivc  facts  allowed,  any  writing  of 
John  Calvin  is  received  vvith  con¬ 
fidence  and  assurance. 

The  work  on  the  Gospel  of 
John,  chapters  one  through  ten, 
is  the  first  in  a  completely  new 
translation  into  modern  English 
of  Calvin’s  commentaries  on  the 
New  Testament.  Dr.  J.  I.  Pack¬ 
er  of  England  says  of  it;  “Here 
is  one  of  Calvin’s  finest  exposi¬ 
tions,  done  in  admirable  English. 
The  new  version  is  terse  and  ac¬ 
curate,  and  bounds  along  just  as 
Calvin’s  Latin  docs;  it  sets  a  fine 
standard  for  the  series.  ...  You 
will  find  Calvin,  after  four  hun¬ 
dred  years,  still  as  instructive  a 
commentator  as  anyone.” 

Of  particular  interest  is  Calvin’s 
definition  of  the  word  gospel. 
Putting  aside  the  concept  held  by 
some  that  the  gospel  includes  all 
the  free  promises  of  God,  even  in 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  he  de¬ 
fines  the  word  as  “the  glad  and 
joyful  message  of  the  grace  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  in  Christ.”  His  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  person  of  Christ  as 
the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  in 
whom  all  hope  of  salvation  rests 
characterizes  his  exposition.  That, 
indeed,  is  the  theme  of  the  book. 

In  this  introductory  volume  of 
commentaries  by  Calvin  there  is 
the  forcglcam  of  what  is  to  follow 
in  character  and  content  from  the 
pen  of  the  author  and  his  trans¬ 
lation. 

C.  A.  Nash 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Herod 
THE  Great.  By  Stewart  Pe- 
rowne.  Abingdon  Press,  New 
York,  1959.  186  pp.  $5.50. 

The  Later  Herod.  By  Stewart 
Perowne.  Abingdon  Press,  1958. 
216  pp.  $6.50. 


These  two  titles  are  companion 
volumes,  though  each  book  is  com¬ 
plete  in  itself  and  presents  a  defi¬ 
nite  scope  and  purpose.  The  first 
named  book  has  at  its  close  four 
chronological  tables ;  both  books 
are  amply  illustrated  with  plates 
showing  people,  buildings,  places 
and  coinage.  In  the  story  of  Herod 
the  Great,  Perowne  has  given  the 
background  of  Herod’s  birth  and 
childhood,  his  entrance  into  pub¬ 
lic  life,  and  his  tumultuous  reign, 
both  the  tragic  and  the  trium¬ 
phant. 

The  earlier  history  of  Herod 
the  Great  is,  of  course,  the  back¬ 
ground  for  the  later  Herods. 
Though  significant  in  themselves, 
the  later  rulers  cannot  be  fully 
understood  and  the  circumstances 
of  their  reigns  fully  appreciated 
without  the  backdrop  of  the  great¬ 
er  reign  which  preceded  them.  The 
writing  of  Perowne,  fascinating 
in  its  story,  is  also  instructive  in 
its  factual  content.  The  setting 
forth  of  the  conditions  that  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  time  of  Christ’s  birth, 
years  of  silence,  ministry,  cruci¬ 
fixion,  and  resurrection,  is  a 
requisite  to  the  understanding  of 
the  days  of  his  years  in  earthly 
life.  The  first  volume  treats  of  the 
close  of  the  intertestamental  pe¬ 
riod  and  the  early  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  while  the  second 
book  treats  of  the  period  of  John 
the  Baptizer,  Jesus  and  his 
apostles,  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  its  history 
in  the  first  century.  That  politi¬ 
cal  setting  is  necessarily  interwov¬ 
en  into  the  history  of  the  church. 

Perowne  has  written  from  a 
vantage  point  of  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  geographical  setting  of 
the  Herodian  epoch.  He  served  in 
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many  positions  of  the  English  gov¬ 
ernment,  among  which  was  the 
Colonial  Service  in  Galilee.  His 
hobby  being  archaeology,  he  has 
made  a  permanent  contribution  to 
that  held.  All  in  all,  here  is  an 
important  contribution  of  the 
secular  to  the  religious. 

C.  A.  Nash 

A  Dictionary  of  Life  in  Bible 
Times.  By  W.  Corswant. 
Translated  by  Arthur  Heath- 
cote.  Oxford  University  Press, 
New  York,  1%0.  308  pp.  $6.50. 

The  author  of  this  dictionary 
was  professor  of  the  history  of 
religions  and  of  Biblical  archaeol¬ 
ogy  in  the  faculty  at  Neuchatel. 
Before  his  death  he  prepared  some 
750  articles,  which  were  edited 
and  added  to  by  Edouard  Urech, 
and  published  in  French  in  1956. 
This  is  a  translation  of  this  work. 

The  authors  seek  to  interpret 
life  in  Biblical  times  in  the  light 
of  archaeology.  The  work  might 
have  been  titled,  “The  Contribu¬ 
tion  of  Archaeology  to  the  Under¬ 
standing  of  Life  in  Bible  Times.” 
It  is  a  dictionary  in  that  it  makes 
material  available  quickly.  Num¬ 
erous  Scripture  references  are 
given  along  with  the  text  so  that 
the  material  may  be  transmitted  to 
the  Biblical  context.  Copious  il- 
lustratimis  are  given,  provided 
mainly  by  archaeological  finds. 

The  liberal  presupjiositions  of 
the  authors  are  seen  throughout 
the  work.  The  article  on  “Taber¬ 
nacle”  will  illustrate:  “On  reading 
attentively  our  texts  concerning 
the  Tabernacle  we  are  obliged  to 
recognize  that  the  description  of 
this  sanctuary  must  spring  from 
confusion;  its  sumptuous  appear¬ 
ance  is  surprising  in  the  midst  of 


a  very  poor  people;  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  used,  the  equipment  neces¬ 
sary  for  transport,  and  the  trans¬ 
port  itself  can  hardly  be  explained 
in  the  desert  circumstances  known  > 
from  other  descriptions.  .  .  .  That 
is  why,  in  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  theologians,  it  can  be 
said  that  the  Tabernacle  did  not 
exist  in  that  form.  At  the  time  of 
the  redaction  of  the  Priestly  Code 
.  .  .  it  was  thought  that  the  Is¬ 
raelite  cult  had  always  been  what 
it  then  was,  and  that  the  sanctuary 
in  the  wilderness  could  only  have 
been  a  prefiguration  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon;  thus  ancient  history 
was  given  the  pattern  of  a  rela¬ 
tively  recent  event,  so  that  the 
Tabernacle  in  fact  appears  as  a 
transposition  of  Solomon’s  Temple 
into  the  early  history  of  Israel.” 

While  the  work  cannot  be  rec¬ 
ommended  for  its  evaluation  of  the 
Scriptures,  it  could  be  used  to  show 
the  light  archaeology  sheds  on  the 
Bible.  However,  with  conservative 
works  on  Biblical  Archaeology 
available  (such  as  Unger’s  Bible 
Dictionary  or  Unger’s  Archaeol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Old  Testament  or  his 
forthcoming  Archaeology  of  the 
New  Testament)  one  would  be 
wiser  to  trust  a  conservative  work. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

The  Stranger  of  Galilee.  By 
R.  E.  O.  White.  Wm.  B.  Eerd- 
mans  Publishing  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  1960.  203  pp. 
$3.50. 

In  thirty-five  brief  meditations, 
the  author,  a  Baptist  pastor  in  the 
British  Isles  and  lecturer  in  Greek 
at  the  Scottish  Baptist  Theological 
College,  has  sought  to  interpret 
the  main  themes  of  the  life  of 
Christ  and  then  to  show  what  they 
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mean  to  us  now.  “While  it  ana¬ 
lyzes  the  life  of  Christ,  it  also 
preaches  the  living  Christ.  It  pre¬ 
sents  the  life  of  Christ  as  leading 
to  the  life  in  Christ.” 

While  too  brief  a  treatment  to 
be  called  “a  life  of  Christ,”  these 
meditations  do  make  events  in 
Christ’s  life  relevant  to  daily  life 
and  daily  living  today.  In  this  lies 
the  value  of  the  book. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
The  New  International  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  New  Testament. 
By  John  Murray.  Wm.  B. 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  1960.  Vol.  7, 
408  pp.  $5.00. 

The  first  of  two  volumes  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  covering 
the  first  eight  chapters,  by  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  systematic  theology  at 
Westminster  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  is  a  worthy  companion  to 
the  previous  volumes  in  the  New 
International  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament  which  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  for  their  con¬ 
servative  scholarship,  soundness  of 
exegesis,  and  warmth  of  presen¬ 
tation. 

In  what  seems  destined  to  take 
its  place  as  one  of  the  finest  expo¬ 
sitions  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  if  the  second  volume  meas¬ 
ures  up  to  the  first,  Murray 
presents  a  work  which  will  be  sat¬ 
isfying  to  the  scholar  or  the  serious 
student  of  Scriptures.  Based  on  a 
careful  exegesis  of  the  original 
text,  the  work  is  written  for  those 
who  do  not  know  the  original  lan¬ 
guage.  The  author  shows  wide 
familiarity  with  historical  and  con¬ 
temporary  interpretations  and  the 


most  important  exegetical  litera¬ 
ture  is  taken  into  account  in  his 
exposition.  The  conclusions  reached 
are  based  on  soimd  theological  and 
exegetical  considerations. 

Difficult  exegetical  problems 
and  passages  are  well  handled  by 
the  author,  yet  without  undue  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  speculative.  For  in¬ 
stance,  no  attempt  is  made  to  settle 
the  question  of  how  union  between 
Adam  and  the  sinner  is  acconv 
plished  in  dealing  with  5:12.  One 
weakness  appears  in  chapter  6 
where  ritual  baptism  is  assumed 
and  no  consideration  is  given  to 
the  possibilitv  of  Spirit  baptism  at 
all. 

The  book  represents  some  of  the 
finest  work  of  sound  scholarship. 
In  a  time  of  fluctuating  theologi¬ 
cal  opinion,  it  is  encouraging  to 
have  such  a  volume  from  one  who 
holds  to  the  inspiration,  authority, 
and  applicability  of  the  Word  of 
God. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

The  Royal  Route  to  Heaven. 

Studies  in  First  Corinthians.  By 

Alan  Redpath.  Fleming  H. 

Revell  Co.,  Westwood,  New 
Jersey,  1960.  248  pp.  $3.50. 

In  a  series  of  thirty-four  mes¬ 
sages,  the  pastor  of  Moody  Church 
in  Chicago  has  sought  to  present 
and  apply  the  teaching  of  Paul  in 
First  Corinthians  to  the  church  to¬ 
day.  The  book  is  not  exegetical, 
nor  is  it  primarily  doctrinal,  but 
it  seeks  to  speak  to  the  heart  of 
the  twentieth  century  church  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  church. 

The  messages  by  Redpath  are 
excellent  examples  of  expository 
preaching,  based  upon  a  careful 
interpretation  of  the  Scripture  and 
applied  with  fervency  to  the  heart 
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of  the  hearer.  One  through  read¬ 
ing  the  messages  will  come  to  a 
clearer  understanding  of  Paul’s 
epistle  and,  in  addition,  will  see 
the  application  of  that  epistle  to 
his  daily  life. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 
The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 

CoLOSSIANS  AND  TO  PHILEMON. 

Tyndale  Bible  Commentaries. 

By  Herbert  M.  Carson.  Wm. 

B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Grand  Rapids,  1960.  112 

pp.  $2.00. 

This  latest  volume  in  the  Tyn¬ 
dale  Bible  Commentary  series  fol¬ 
lows  the  format  and  plan  of  its 
predecessors.  It  presents  an  exegeti- 
cal  treatment  of  the  books  from  a 
conservative  viewpoint.  An  intro¬ 
duction  is  given  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians,  dealing  simply  with 
some  of  the  critical  problems.  An 
analytical  outline  is  given,  which 
is  followed  in  the  development  of 
the  exegesis.  Designed  for  the  lay¬ 
man  rather  than  for  the  scholar, 
the  details  of  the  original  language 
are  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Although  brief,  for  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians  is  covered  in 
seventy-five  pages,  yet  there  is 
given  a  satisfying  development  of 
the  theme  of  the  books.  This  vol¬ 
ume  will  be  welcomed  by  those 
who  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
previous  volumes  in  the  set. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

By  James  TVI.  Stifler.  Moody 

Press,  Chicago,  1960.  254  pp. 
$3.50. 

The  reprinting  of  this  valuable 
work  on  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  is  significant  in  that  it  brings 


again  to  the  English  reader  one  of 
the  most  valuable  works  on  Ro¬ 
mans  ever  written.  As  the  fruits 
of  the  great  exegetes  are  often  lost 
to  the  student  of  Scripture  because 
he  does  not  know  the  original  lan¬ 
guage,  Stifler  has  attempted  to 
present  the  results  of  an  exegesis 
of  the  original  text  in  such  a  way 
that  the  English  reader  can  trace 
the  argument  of  Paul  through  the 
epistle. 

While  not  a  verse-by-verse  com¬ 
mentary,  Stifler’s  work  has  long 
stood  as  one  of  the  best  treatments 
of  the  development  of  Paul’s  argu¬ 
ment.  To  a  new  generation  of  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Scriptures  this  volume 
is  introduced  and  highly  com¬ 
mended. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

Roman  Catholicism  in  the 

Light  of  Scripture.  By  F.  C. 

H.  Creyer  and  E.  Weller. 

Moody  Press,  Chicago,  1960. 
256  pp.  $3.50. 

This  volume,  originally  w’ritten 
by  a  veteran  missionary  to  China 
for  the  instruction  of  Chinese  be¬ 
lievers,  is  presented  to  the  English 
public  at  a  strategic  time.  In  sim¬ 
ple  form,  yet  documented  with 
quotations  from  Roman  Catholic 
books,  the  author  surveys  the  essen¬ 
tial  teaching  of  the  Roman  system 
to  show  believers  the  wide  diver¬ 
gence  between  the  teaching  of 
Rome  and  Biblical  Christianity. 
Thirty-five  subjects  are  discussed 
to  give  a  broad  view  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Romanism. 

The  work  may  be  used  as  a 
simple,  nontechnical,  vet  authori¬ 
tative,  presentation  which  mav  be 
consulted  by  lavmen  to  see  Rome 
in  her  true  light. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 


Periodical  Review 


By  Librarian  James  F.  Rand 


BroMm,  Robert  McAfee,  “Tradi¬ 
tion  as  a  Protestant  Problem,” 
Theology  Today,  January, 
1961. 

What  is  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Scripture  and  tradition?  Or 
to  be  precise,  where  is  the  meeting 
place  between  sola  Scriptura  and 
sola  ecclesiaf  Brown,  theology  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  in  New  York,  reviews  the 
recent  book  Holy  Writ  or  Holy 
Church,  The  Crisis  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  Reformation,  by  George  Tav- 
ard,  a  French  Roman  Catholic 
priest  now  teaching  in  the  United 
States,  and  finds  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  which  need  to  be  studied  by 
Protestants.  “It  is  Father  Tav- 
ard’s  conviction  that  the  Refor¬ 
mation  understanding  of  sola 
Scriptura,  ‘Scripture  alone,’  led  to 
the  disintegration  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  ‘the  authority  of  the 
written  word  of  God  and  of 
Church  traditions.’  This  relation¬ 
ship,  he  feels,  was  normative  in 
the  patristic  period.  At  that  time 
it  was  recognized  that  there  was 
a  Gospel,  a  kerygma  and  that  it 
was  ‘passed  on’  both  in  the  written 
Word  and  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  written  Word  contained  in 
Church  tradition.”  Tradition  is 
“the  overflow  of  the  Word  out¬ 
side  of  Sacred  Scripture.  There 
can  be  no  antipathy  between  these 
sources.  Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  the 
stress  is  on  Scripture,  at  other 
times  it  is  on  tradition,  and  it  may 
even  occasionally  center  on  the  in¬ 
stitution  which  transmits  both.” 
Where  the  church  went  wrong. 


Tavard  asserts,  is  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  increasing  cleavage  be¬ 
tween  Scripture  and  tradition  in 
the  fourteenth  century  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  “an  increasing  elevation 
of  the  authority  of  the  Papacy,” 
substituting  for  the  patristic  corre¬ 
lation  of  Scripture  and  tradition. 
The  Catholic  author’s  criticism  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation  is  that 
the  elevation  of  Scripture  as  the 
sole  authority  necessitated  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  Calvin  and  Luther  as  the 
subjective  interpreters  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  a  dubious  substitute  for  the 
tradition  of  the  church.  Brown  in 
his  criticism  of  this  imi>ortant  work 
centers  it  mostly  around  Tavard ’s 
treatment  of  Calvin  and  Luther. 
The  latter,  he  points  out,  “listened 
with  the  utmost  attentiveness  to 
the  voice  of  Scripture,  heard  with¬ 
in  it  the  Word  of  God,  and  acted 
accordingly  in  obedience  to  that 
Word.  It  meant  disagreement 
with  the  convictions  and  practices 
of  the  church,  but  it  was  a  dis¬ 
agreement  in  the  name  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel, 
and  thus  also  for  the  sake  of  the 
Church  itself.”  In  his  concluding 
statement.  Brown  raises  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  “what  we  really  mean  by 
sola  Scriptura"*  He  points  out 
that  a  doctrine  of  sola  Scriptura 
“in  any  pure  form”  is  simply  not 
a  possibility  for  us.  The  reason 
this  is  so  is  a  very  basic  one.  No 
one  in  the  twentieth  century  can 
“leapfrog,  as  it  were,  over  nine¬ 
teen  intervening  centuries  and 
establish  a  simple  continuity  with 
the  apostolic  age  in  which  the 
Scriptures  were  produced.”  (By 
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this  statement,  Brown  deals  a 
death  k.nell  to  those  liberal  schol¬ 
ars  who  sought  to  brush  aside 
Christian  doctrine  and  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Paul  and  go  back  to  the 
simple  teachings  of  Jesus.)  He 
gives  two  reasons  for  this:  (a) 
.  .  People  inevitably  read  the 
Bible  in  the  light  of  a  denomina¬ 
tional  or  theological  heritage, 
(b)  .  .  Our  contemporary  situa¬ 

tion  also  conditions  the  way  we 
read  the  Bible.”  Brown  is  correct, 
of  course,  that  we  do  not  actually 
approach  Scripture  de  novo  “and 
make  use  of  nothing  else  in  ar¬ 
riving  at  Christian  judgments.” 
But  when  he  carries  his  point  to 
the  place  that  in  the  employment 
creatively  of  Scripture  and  tradi¬ 
tion  we  deny  the  apostolic  author¬ 
ship  of  the  twenty-seven  canonical 
New  Testament  books  and  rest 
instead  on  their  apostolic  content, 
conservative  Protestants  part  com¬ 
pany  with  him.  What  do  we  mean 
by  sola  Scripturaf  Is  it  interpret¬ 
ing  the  Scriptures  de  novof  It  may 
be  that  very  thing  for  creeds  and 
canons  and  theologies  may  have 
missed  the  whole  meaning  of 
Scripture  as  it  sets  forth  a  doc¬ 
trine.  It  may  also  mean  that  our 
understanding  of  Scripture  is 
rooted  in  the  declarations  of  the 
great  ecumenical  councils  and  the 
great  creeds  of  Christendom  be¬ 
cause  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  they  have  correctly 
interpreted  Scripture  and  have  set 
forth  the  great  doctrines  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  But  we  do  not  base  our  doc¬ 
trines  on  the  creeds  alone  or  the 
creeds  plus  Scripture;  the  creed 
is  relevant  only  as  a  statement  of 
what  God’s  Word  says  concerning 
the  Trinity,  the  atonement,  etc. 
Ultimately,  Scripture  alone  is  our 


guide.  It  is  here  we  part  ewnpany 
with  the  Romanist  and  with  con¬ 
temporary  Protestants  who  ulti¬ 
mately  deny  the  supremacy  of 
Scripture  in  their  use  of  tradition 
or  in  their  exaltation  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  scene  as  a  source  for  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  The 
glorious  cry  of  the  Bible  believing- 
Christian  is  still  sola  Scriptura. 

Leitch,  Addison  H,,  “General  and 

Special  Revelation,”  Christiani¬ 
ty  Today,  January  16,  1961. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  this  re¬ 
viewer  that  this  decade  will  see 
a  renewal  of  the  age-old  battle  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 
Unfortunately,  the  attack  seems  to 
be  coming  from  theological  circles 
normally  considered  conservative, 
rather  than  from  the  liberals  and 
the  neo-orthodox.  Accordingly  it 
is  gratifying  to  see  a  new  series 
on  “basic  Christian  doctrines  in¬ 
augurated  by  a  definitive  statement 
on  the  basic  doctrine  of  all,  the 
revelation  of  God.”  Leitch  sets 
forth  the  various  philosophical  as¬ 
pects  of  general  or  natural  revela¬ 
tion  and  then  concisely  summarizes 
the  place  of  special  revelation. 
“Natural  revelation  gives  us  direc¬ 
tion  and  confidence  in  our  search 
for  God ;  God’s  Special  Revela¬ 
tion  gives  us  final  authority  and 
assurance  regarding  his  own  na¬ 
ture  and  his  will  for  man.  As  Cal¬ 
vin  suggests,  in  the  Bible  we  have 
the  ‘divine  spectacles*  which  bring 
the  truths  of  natural  theology  into 
focus.”  In  the  same  issue,  editor 
Carl  Henry  blames  the  predica¬ 
ment  of  modern  theology,  both 
liberal  and  mediating  evangelical, 
on  the  fact  that  it  has  become  “a 
religion  of  critics  more  than  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
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Bible”  and  calls  for  “a  reaffirma¬ 
tion  of  an  authoritative  theology, 
of  revealed  doctrines,  of  an  in¬ 
spired  Bible.” 

“Moody  Bible  Institute  .  .  .  75th 
Anniversary,”  Moody  Monthly, 
February,  1961. 

One  of  the  great  evangelical 
educational  institutions  of  this 
country  celebrates  the  75th  anni¬ 
versary  of  its  founding  by  Dwight 
L.  Moody  by  devoting  an  entire 
issue  to  articles  presenting  its  his¬ 
tory,  contemporary  program,  and 
future  prospects.  Evangelical 
Christians  will  want  this  issue  for 
future  reference. 

Sanderson,  John  W.,  Jr.,  “Funda¬ 
mentalism  and  Its  Critics,” 
Sunday  School  Times,  January 
21,  1%1. 

This  is  the  first  article  of  four 
in  which  the  assistant  professor  of 
practical  theology  at  Westminster 
Theological  Seminary  reviews  the 
contemporary  scene  with  special 
reference  to  the  conflict  between 
fundamentalism  and  neo-evangeli¬ 
calism.  The  reader  will  find  in 
these  articles,  successively  titled 
following  the  first:  “Neo-Evan¬ 
gelicalism  and  its  Critics,”  “Fun¬ 
damentalism  and  Neo-Evangeli- 
calism  —  Whither  ?”  and  “Purity 
of  Testimony  —  or  Opportunity?” 
an  objective  treatment  of  this  vital 
topic  of  current  interest.  In  the 
final  article,  Sanderson  insists  that 
purity  of  testimony  must  not  be 
sacrifleed  for  opportunity  to  testi¬ 
fy.  He  issues  a  challenge  to  others 
to  “join  in  the  call  for  a  revived 
and  energetic  Church  to  do  service 
for  Christ.  But  at  the  moment  will 
the  present  controversy  between 


Fundamentalism  and  Neo-Evan- 
gelicalism  end  as  many  have:  in 
complete  isolation,  or  in  an  armed 
truce  ?  Or  will  each  face  up  square¬ 
ly  to  the  demands  of  the  Saviour 
to  preach  and  live  the  whole  coun¬ 
sel  of  God.” 

“World  Religious  Issue,”  Review 

and  Expositor,  January,  1961. 

Seven  Baptist  educators  survey 
the  various  cultures  and  religions 
on  the  mission  fields  of  Africa 
noting  the  latest  trends  and  de¬ 
velopments  in  a  way  which  is  sure 
to  be  helpful  and  instructive  to 
people  on  the  home  field.  Most  of 
the  authors  in  the  symposium  are 
engaged  in  Christian  education  on 
such  mission  fields  as  Burma,  In¬ 
dia,  Japan,  and  Tanganyika. 

“The  Year  in  Books,”  Christiani¬ 
ty  Today,  February  13,  1961. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year 
when  evangelical  periodicals  list 
their  evaluations  of  the  books  is¬ 
sued  in  the  various  areas  of  the¬ 
ological  study  during  the  past 
year.  One  of  the  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  surveys  is  that  of  Christianity 
Today  which  has  employed  G.  W. 
Bromiley  to  survey  Church  His¬ 
tory  and  Theology;  Edward  J. 
Young,  Old  Testament  Litera¬ 
ture;  F.  F.  Bruce,  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Literature,  and  R.  K.  Har¬ 
rison,  British  Old  Testament 
Study.  A  list  of  what  the  periodi¬ 
cal  terms  twenty-five  “Choice 
Evangelical  Books”  is  also  included 
in  this  issue.  Pastors  and  Bible 
students  using  these  lists  as  well 
as  those  in  the  February  United 
Evangelical  Action  and  The  Sun¬ 
day  School  Times  of  February  18 
will  need  to  exercise  discernment 
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in  making  purchases  for  their  own 
libraries,  for  varying  shades  of 
evangelical  thought  are  repre¬ 
sented  and  the  inclusion  of  some 
books  in  these  lists  may  frankly 
be  questioned.  The  Sunday  Shoot 
Times  book  issue  also  includes  an 
interesting  article  by  Wilbur  M. 
Smith  on  “Books  for  the  Enrich¬ 
ment  of  the  Soul.” 


Other  Significant  Articles 

Auchinloss,  Hugh,  “Fifty  Years  a 
Church  Tramp,”  Christianity 
Today,  January  2,  1961. 


Baalen,  J.  K.,  “Evolution — with 
a  Preacher’s  Application,”  Re¬ 
formed  Journal,  January  1961. 


Bainton,  Roland  H.,  “Mission  in 
Latin  America,”  Christian  Cen¬ 
tury,  January  11,  1961. 

Barnhouse,  Donald  Grey,  “When 

God  Breathed,”  Eternity,  Febru¬ 
ary  1%1. 

Bingham,  June,  “Theologian  in 
the  Making,”  Union  Seminary 
Quarterly  Review,  January 
1961  (Reinhold  Niebuhr). 

Brandon,  S.  F.,  “The  Date  of  the 
Markan  Gospel,”  "Sew  Testa¬ 
ment  Studies,  January  1%1. 

Bruce,  F.  F.,  “Criticism  and 
Faith,”  Christianity  Today, 
November  21,  1960. 


Cassel,  J.  C.  “Tax  Benefits  for 
the  Clergy,”  Moody  Monthly, 
January  1961. 


Cohen,  Richard,  “Blue  Sunday,” 
Christian  Century,  January  4, 
1%1. 


Earnshaw,  George  L.  “The  Prob¬ 
lem  of  Church  and  State  in 
Public  Education,”  Founda¬ 
tions,  a  Baptist  Journal  of  His¬ 
tory  and  Theology,  January 
1961. 


Henry,  Carl  F.  H.,  “Has  Winter 
Cxxne  Again  ? :  Theological 
Transition  in  Europe,”  Chris¬ 
tianity  Today,  November  21, 
1960. 


Hillerbrand,  Hans  J.,  “Menno 
Simons:  Molder  of  a  Tradi¬ 
tion,”  Christian  Century,  Janu¬ 
ary  25,  1961. 

Lasor,  William  Sanford,  “Was 
the  Flood  Universal?”  Eterni¬ 
ty,  December  1%0. 


Little,  Paul,  “Worldiness,”  His, 
February,  1961. 


Marty,  Martin  E.,  “Protestant¬ 
ism  Enters  Third-phase,”  Chris¬ 
tian  Century,  January  18,  1961. 


Masters,  D.  C.,  “The  Rise  of 
Evangelicalism,”  Evangelical 
Christian,  December  1960. 
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Monsma,  Nicholas  J.,  “The  Re¬ 
lation  between  General  and  Spe¬ 
cial  Revelation,”  Torch  and 
Trumpet,  February  1%1. 


McDonald,  H.  D.,  “The  Con¬ 
flict  Over  Special  Revelation,” 
Christianity  Today,  January  16, 
1961. 


Moberg,  David  O.,  “A  Victory 
for  Religious  Liberty?  Might 
Kennedy’s  Election  Be  a  Boon 
to  Religious  Liberty?”  Eternity, 
February  1961. 


“North  American  Protestant  Mis¬ 
sions  in  1960,”  Frank  W.  Price 
and  Clara  E.  Orr.  Occasional 
Bulletin,  Missionary  Research 
Library,  November  23,  1%0. 


Mazur,  Ronald  M.,  “Unitarians 
and  the  Dialogue,”  Christian 
Century,  February  18,  1961. 


Parker,  T.  H.  L.,  “Barth  on  Rev¬ 
elation,”  Scottish  Journal  of 
Theology,  December,  1960. 


“Problems  in  American  Freedom,” 
Dan  Lacy,  et  al.  Religion  in 
Life,  Winter,  1960-61. 


Ramsey,  Paul,  “Theological  Stud¬ 
ies  in  College  and  Seminary,” 
Theology  Today,  January  1961. 


Tenney,  Merrill  C.,  “The  Limits 
of  Biblical  Criticism,”  Chris¬ 
tianity  Today,  November  21, 
1960. 


Books  Received 

Cmtvin*s  Ngm  Tettomemt  Comm9utart0t.  Th*  Pint  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians.  Translated  by  John  Praer.  Edited  by  Darid  Torranee  and 
Thomas  P.  Torrance.  W.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishind  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Miehilan,  1960.  370  pp.  $5.00. 

Vital  Word  Stadias  in  I  Tkassotomiams.  By  John  Lineberry.  Zondervan  Publish* 
in6  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Miebi|an,  1960.  132  pp.  $2J)0. 

Mathodism  amd  Sociaty  iu  Tkaotogical  Parspactiva.  By  S.  Paul  Scbillinf. 
Abin|don  Press,  Nashville,  Tenn.  1960.  318  pp.  $5.00. 

Tka  Latar  Harods.  By  Stewart  Perowne.  Abingdon  Press,  Nashville,  Tenn.  1960. 
260  pp.  $6.50. 

Tka  Lija  amd  Titmas  of  Harod  tka  Gramt.  By  Stewart  Perowne.  Abingdon  Press, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  1960.  186  pp.  $5.50. 

Elisabatk  /  amd  tka  Raligious  Sattlamtamt  of  1559.  By  Carl  S.  Meyer.  Concordia 
Publishing  House,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  1960.  182  pp.  $4.95. 

Saints  amd  Sociaty.  By  Earle  E.  Cairns.  Moody  Press,  Chicago,  1960.  192  pp. 
$325. 

Justification.  By  John  Owen.  Sovereign  Grace  Publishers,  Evansville,  Indiana. 
1960.  457  pp.  $4.95. 

God’s  Cknrck.  By  Alan  Stibbs.  Inter*Varsity  Press,  Chicago,  1960.  128  pp.  No 
price. 

An  Exposition  of  tka  Bpistlas  of  Paul.  By  James  Ferguson.  Sovereign  Grace 
Publishers,  Evansville,  Indiana,  1960.  500  pp.  $5.95. 

Tka  Puritan  Commantary  on  Epkasiams.  By  Paul  Bayne.  Sovereign  Grace 
Publishers,  Evansville,  Indiana,  1960.  678  pp.  $7.95. 

Tka  Cknrck's  Mission  to  tka  Edneatad  Amaricau.  By  J.  H.  Nederbood.  Wm. 
B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Con  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  1960.  163  pp.  $2.50, 
paper. 

Gorman  Controvarsy  on  St,  AuiusHua^s  Illumination  Tkaory.  By  C.  E.  SchueC* 
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